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WORK ETHIC: MATERIALISM AND THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY 



TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1982 

O 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Aging, Family and Human Services, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, D,C, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 4232, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office' Building, commencing at iO:15 a.m.. Senator 
Jeremiah Denton (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Pr£cent: Senator Hatch (the chairman), and Senator Denton. 

Senator Denton. Good morning. 

The hearing of the Subcommittee on Aging Family and Human 
Services will come to order. 

We are fortunate to have our distinguished chairman of the 
" Labor and Human Resources Committee, Senator Orrin Hatch 
from Utah, who needs, of course, no introduction. 

I want to acknowledge his leadership of an extremely difficult 
committee. And you can understand the derivation of the term 
"difficult" if you were to look at the make up of this committee 
which Senator Hatch chairs. He has tremendous responsibilities 
and he has overcome great handicaps in making the best of ex- 
tremely difficult circumstances. 

He also shares a tremendous interest in the issues under the jur- 
isdiction of this subcommittee which he has privileged me with 
- chairing, particularly the issue of family which we are addressing 
this rooming. 

So, it is with pleasure th?. I turn the microphone over to our 
chairman. 

I understand that son»j of the earlv witnesses here are from 
Utah. 
Senator Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. Senator Denton. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you on your continuing efforts to 
highlight family life, and to continue to direct our attention to the 
importance of maintaining a strong and healthy family atmosphere 
in America. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a cohort of family scholars who are na- 
tional 1> recognized as leaders in their fields. Two of these experts 
are from Utah and are with us this morning. Dr. Wesley Burr and 
Dr. Brent Miller. 

Dr. Burr is profes.sor of family sciences and sociology at Brigham 
Young University. He is also director of the Family Living Center 

(1) 
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at the uni\erbit>. Dr. Burr ib the immediate past president of the 
Utah Council on Famil> Relations, and he is currently president of 
the National Council on Famil> Relations. The National Council on 
Famil> Relations is a major organization of family scholars, re- 
searchers and educators in America. D.. Burr has written numer- 
ous articles and books on family life, among other things. 

Dr. Brent Miller is associate professor of Family and Human De- 
velopment at Utah State University. He is on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Council on Family Relations, and is on the edi- 
torial board of the Journal of Marriage and the Family. He has 
done famil> research, and published numerous articles and chap- 
ters relating to family siud>. Most recently he has conducted some 
very interesting and important research on teenage pregnancy in 
Utah, in an attempt to determine differences in background and 
fariiil> life for teens who are sexually active, from teens who are 
not. 

Mr Chairman, I brought a copy of his work on teenage pregnan- 
c> which I have autographed for you and I would like you to have 
because of your great work in this area. 

1 know the chairman has a particular interest in adolescent preg- 
nanc>rand 1 have enjoyed working together with him on our ado- 
k*scent famil> life program which was adopted by the Congress last 
year. I think that was a step in the right direction, 

?o, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to give you that copy of Dr. Mill- 
er s study, which I know you will find interesting. 

I might mention that another old friend I see out in the audience 
here is Dr. Carlfred Broderick. We have been friends for many, 
man>. years. We are happy to welcome you to the committee too. 
. I am sure that the chairman is going to enjoy the testimony of 

all three 9f you as well as the other excellent witnesses here today. 

So, it is a pleasure to welcome you to the committee and I am 
glad I could be here for these few minutes. I have to excuse myself 
because of the Judiciary Committee markup and then the markup 
on the Budget Committee, I have three other places actually be- 
* ^ cause the Small Business Committee is holding hearings right now 
as well. 

So, with that, I appreciate you letting me go first and introduce 
my fellow Utahans, and, of course, express my regards to Carlfred. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of you and I am proud of what you 
are doing in these hearings. They are long overdue. Just keep it up. 

(Opening statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 

Opkning Statement ok Senator Hatch 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you on your continuing efforts to 
highlight famil> life, and to continue to direct our attention to the 
importance of maintaining a strong and healthy family atmosphere 
in America. Today's hearing is particularly important because it fo- 
cuses on the values which we associate with families, and serves as 
a reminder that in our other pursuits in life we must still evaluate 
our progress b> hearkening back to our families as a touch stone. 
One of our great leaders in Utah in this century was David 0. 
MrKa>, former president of the "Mormon** church. He was fond of 
saving, "No other success can compensate for failure in the home.'' 
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In some ways I feel that this is a message around which our hear- 
ing this morning will focus. 

I am proud to say that Utah is known nationally as a State 
which emphasizes the importance of family life, even in these 
times of personal stress and social change. There are many forces 
at work which may threaten family stability. 

Divorce rates have skyrocketed during the past decade. They are 
currently higher than at any previous time and show no signs of 
significant decline. However in 1979 the number of marriages in 
the United States was higher than at any other time in the Na- 
tion's history. Although marriage rates have declined among youn- 
ger never-married females, remarriage rates among previously di- 
vorced individuals remains high. The desire to marry, and to live 
in a family situation remains strong across the broad cross section 
of American society. 

Mean desired family has declined during the past decade, but the 
desire to have and raise children continues to be almost universal. 
As fertility rates decline we are moving toward a more stable popu- 
lation. Smaller numbers of children coupled with a strong desire 
for children may mean a larger investment in parenting and devel- 
oping a stable family life. 

One of the significant sources of potential stress on the family is 
in the economic arena. Median family income increased during the 
1970's by about 7 percent; however, after adjustment for inflation, 
real family income declined about 5 percent. This is the greatest 
decline since the end of World War II. With many families faced 
with experiencing a real decrease in standard of living, there has 
been a significant movement of married women into the work 
force. In 1980 over half of the women of working age are in the 
work force this includes 52 percent of all wives with children. I 
note in passing, however, that working women with preschool chil- 
dren are only about 6 percent of the total work force. 

Significant numbers of youth remain unemployed and unemploy- 
able. This problem is magnified in urban areas and among minor- 
ity populations. On the other end of the age spectrum, as fertility 
rates decline the median age of the population will continue lo rise. 
When mandatory retirement age requirements are reevaluated, 
larger numbers of older Americans, will be remaining at work. 

It is against this background that I welcome the opportunity to 
work with my distinguished colleague from Alabama, who chairs 
this hearing this morning, as we explore family life today. I look 
forward to learning from our witnesses, and I look forward to cor 
tinued collaboration with Senator Denton in discovering ways our 
Nation's families can be strengthened. 

Senator Denton. Well, it has been a great pleasure to come up 
here and join you, Mr. Chairman, in a cause which is just as much 
a vital issue as our defense and our economic problems. And it is 
only through your courageous support that the Adolescent Family 
Life Bill passed your committee unanimously last year, represent- 
ing a reversal, in a certain sense, of the trend in Government in- 
volvement in the family, which you and I are very happy to see 
take place. 
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I want to thank you for that and thank you for the book. I am 
sure I and my staff will learn a great deal from Dr. Miller and we 
look forward to hearing Dr. Miller's testimony this morning as well 
as reading his book. 

I know you have a busy day. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, the chairman, Senator Hatch, left the hearing.] 
Opening Statement of Senator Denton 

Senator Denton. It is unusual to compliment one's staff at the 
beginning of a hearing, but the witnesses whom have been brought 
together, the subject matter which is being examined this morning, 
the emphasis, the focus away from some of the other points of em- 
phasis which have been all too prevalent to those which have been 
put together this morning, make me feel as if this may be one of 
the most significant hearings I will participate in as a Senator. 

So, not only do I want to congratulate those staff members of 
mine who have put this together, I want to congratulate those of 
you who are here this morning and thank the witnesses for 
coming. 

So, to say the lee.st I am pleased to be chairing this hearing on 
the work ethic: Materialism and the American family. 

I want to say parenthetically that the choice of that title deliber- 
ately addresses one side of the work ethic and family relationship 
biasing this discussion, more in the direction of the materialistic 
aspect because there has been sufficient, perhaps more than suffi- 
cient, emphasis on the need for dual wage earners in the family. 
We are going to take a look at the limits of that need and what the 
tradeoffs are this morning, looking at it from the standpoint of two 
extremes of the problem. 

We will examine the complex subject of stresses on the modern 
family, particularly those occasioned either directly or indirectly by 
the attractions of the work force and by the demands of the work 
force. We will actually be viewing the problem from the two ex- 
tremes: First, a situation of dual wage-earning parents and the 
effect of that situation on family relationships, and, seco;id, dealing 
with the other extreme, the nonvvorking recipient of public assist- 
ance within the family context. 

Betweeh these two extremes are many different arrangements, 
especially including the widespread situation in which a single 
parent, capable of supplying economic sufficiency to himself or her- 
self and the children, is the single and successful breadwinner for 
the family while also fulfilling the parental role. I have, of course, 
nothing but admiration for that breadwinner because he or she has 
no choice. But for a useful simplicity of approach and to take care 
of the dearth of emphasis in this area, we are going to deal with 
the two extremes around that subject area. 

It is not a simple issue. Inflation has certainly taken its toll on 
the purchasing power of today's household. There is no doubt that 
v/e must turn the econonjy around to improve the situation, espe- 
cially for those most hard^hit, the poor of this country. 

On the other hand, there are those in this society who strive to 
live in a certain extravagance which requires both parents in the 
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family to work, I am not talking about those dual wage-earning 
fapiilies that must have both father and mother working simply to 
survive or to enjoy what one might consider as a certain condition 
oi dignity. In essence the word "survive" means ali those things, 
plut I am referring to a notion that is frequently promoted by much 
of the media, namely the consumer syndrome that we have, which 
> more or less amounts to **more is better," 

I am concerned that the integrity of the family is being compro- 
mised by the drive to "get ahead." I am concerned that many fami- 
lies in their quest for an ever-higher material standard of living 
are making tradeoffs which, in the long term, may not strengthen, 
but weaken, the family as a unit. These tradeoffs are to forego time 
with their children and husband or wife in order to obtain that 
second income. 

Today 45 percent of all mothers with children under the age of ({ 
are working outside the home. This rate has tripled in three dec- 
ades, and during that time it has increased most among the middle 
class. 

Are children who have all the material benefits of both parents' 
incomes, but little time with their parents, really better off? 

From the suicides of wealthy people, it seems to be proved that 
money cannot purchase better human beings, cannot purchase hap- 
piness, perhaps especially it cannot purchase happy children. 

We may be losing sight of what makes human beings human, 
what makes them happy. What makes human beings really human 
and not animals is the passage of love and the need to love and 
communicate that love and the need to receive it in kind. This 
cannot be bought thoroughly in the day-care program no matter 
how much money the Government pours into it. For the all-in por- 
tant responsibility of rearing children, there has never been a soci- 
ety on Earth which has found a substitute for the family. 

In that regard, I hope those of you who happen to disagree with 
this approach will keep in mind some of the indirect results which 
we will not address today, but which might be established as re- 
sults of unhappy or nonfunctioning families. There is not only the 
juvenile crime rate, but the adult crime rate; the fact that only 
one-eighth of our youth have got enough sense of responsibility to 
register for the draft; the fact that we have so much drug addic- 
tion; the fact that we have so much loss of drive in terms of the 
work ethic. 

The welfare system, day-care centers, juvenile delinquency insti- 
tutions, cannot substitute for the family in raising a child. 

Many of the family's historical responsibilities have recently 
been assumed by the state. The enormous growth of our welfare 
state is recent in the history of this Nation. The strength of Ameri- 
can society has come from families* awareness that they are work- 
ing together and helping one another. Parents took care of their 
own children and later in their lives their children took care of 
them. What might be called the modern welfare state has removed 
much of that awareness of loving and being loved and working to- 
gether and has removed much of the sense of responsibility. Chil- 
dren no longer have the privilege of caring for their parents and 
many parents, it seems, would like the state to care for their chil- 
dren. 
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I have had personal experience with that. When the upper 
middle class students at the Armed Forces Staff College grew ac- 
customed to the Defense Department, paying for day-care centers, 
some of their those wives weren't going out and working. Now, not 
all of them were this way, but there was a minority that were. 
They were going out and playing golf or playing bridge or having a 
noon cocktail party. 

I am not talking about the people in need. I am talking about the 
people who are losing a sense of responsibility, of self-accountabil- 
ity, of accountability for their children. 

My concern about our current welfare program is twofold: 

First, there is much evidence that, on balance, instead of 
strengthening the American family, it weakens it; 

Second, it weakens our national economy. 

Social welfare programs now consume more than 50 percent of 
the Federal budget. In 1960 it was less, well less than 30 percent. 
Outlays for these programs have more than tripled in the last 10 
years, rising from $104.6 billion in 1972 to $364.2 billion in 1982. 

President Reagan has proposed transferring many welfare pvo- 
grams back to the States. My State's Governor, Governor Fob 
James of Alabama, a Democrat, has said that the States should 
take over more of this responsibility because they can provide serv- 
ices better and mov3 cheaply at the tate level. He believes that if 
the people of an individual State see a real need, they would rather 
give the same tax dollar to the State government rather than the 
Federal Government because the State can give them a better 
product for 60 cents or 70 cents to the dollar. In any event, mis- 
managed or wasteful spending at either the Federal or State level 
damages the economy. 

They are using terms of "mismanage or wasteful spending.'* We 
are not saying spending that is needed. After all, you have to judge 
a government, particularly a democratic wealthy country by the 
quality of care it gives to its poor and needy, I am not questioning 
that, I am talking about wasted or mismanaged money and we 
can't afford it now with the deficit we have. 

In addition to weakening our economy, a consequence of tliis un- 
controlled spending has been to make millions of families wardb of 
the state. Without these excesses, many of the families now de- 
pendent on the Government would have been self-reliant. We actu- 
ally create incentives for people not to work. The absolute econom- 
ic necessity of our times is, where possible, to reinstill self-reliance. 

Parts of our federally sponsored welfare programs are designed 
in such a way that poor people who choose to work have less 
income than if they had depended entirely on Federal aid. And in 
this respect, although I am united with our President, I am aware 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt had to apply a relatively coarse so- 
lution to a situation in the 1930's in which the Government with- 
out doubt was not instilling enough compassion into the freedom of 
enterprise system. Ronald Reagan, in having to forcefully apply 
standards to overspending, is aware that business, which is the 
source of employi lent, source of productivity, source of what the 
Constitution refers to as the general welfare in the economic sense, 
has been overregulated, has been overtaxed. And now Ronald 
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Reagan, who \otud for Ruobevelt four times and was a union orga- 
nizer in his time, sees that we have to free that up a little bit. 

So, in spite of all the unity I have with him, I am not sure that 
in his course of approach— and this is something that perhaps will 
come out in some of the testimony this morning— we have applied 
a bufflciently accurate analysis, a precise enough parameter to this 
work incentive question, in a manner in which we are going at the 
welfare issue. 

Government mone>, though necessary in many cases, cannot as a 
rule purchase a stronger family for an> society. It is not surprising 
that as Government expenditures on social welfare increase, our 
concerns over the family and who is taking care of the Nation's 
children have also increased. In short, welfare is part of the prob- 
lem. We must restore the American family to a position of self buf 
ficiency. 

, Not unconnected with the problem is this one of teenage preg- 
nancy. Few people would advocate that it is efficacious for an un- 
married ear-old girl to become pregnant. The presence or lack 
of presence of the family in that decisionmaking process on her 
part is historical in the seni>o of the statutory rape laws which 
have been in effect for hundreds of years, in which the assumplion 
ih made that a 1»1 or 11-year-old girl is not mature enough to make 
that judgment considering its consequences. 

So, I have no bash fulness whatever in backing Secretary 
Schueiker on his requiring that there be parental notification 
within 10 days after a young girl is issued, at our tax expense, and 
with whatever indoctrination jthey gave that child — exclusive of pa- 
rental participation in terms of movies and so forth — when they 
start issuing that girl lUD s or birth control pills, with the physio- 
logical and ps>chulogical consequences involved in that decision 
and that usage, I have no problem with supporting Secretary 
Schweiker and I have done so in terms of the overall problem. 

I would like to thank Dr. Miller for his book and assure him that 
I will read it carefully and it will be required reading for my staff 

At this point we will insert the prepared statement of Senator 
Humphrey in the record. 

[The statement referred to follows:] 

PUKI AKHI SrATK.MKsr iJt SknATUH CUiKlHi.S J HlMPHftKY. A I' S SkNAToK FroM Tllh 

StatkokNkw IIami*sikkk 

Mr C^srnuin. I rwi»t that vunflitting (uinmittet' rt\s(Hm.sibi|ities |)rt»\wU, nu' 
frui.i allriulin^ thi-v aioriun^^ hearing on The Work Etha. MatcrialiMu and the 
Anieruan Fanhlv Vuu h.tw^ ftathtrcJ a iu\»i vil^tm^ul^ht*d Kruupof ^Vitni*i^c> to dis 
vu.v» tin \tto\i\i*ius vauMii thf lanul.v b> thf iH.ununtu and the wurk relatod .^trf.sM-s 
kti *'ut Miiu-t> I «.uri>;ratulatt >um fur huUlmt^ a hi*artiig uu thi> m^i tni(X)rtant Mib 
jifi aiul I lcK)k forNNanI to rc»Mowm^; the testimony from the hearing 

Senator Dknton. The first panel of witnesses is Dr. Wesley Burr 
and Dr. Brent Miller. 
Please come forward, gentlemen. 

As Senator Hatch indicated, Dr. Burr is president of the Nation- 
al Council on Family Relations and Dr. Miller is from the depart- 
ment of family and human development, Utah State University. 

Dr. Burr, if you would proceed with your opening statement, we 
will then ask Dr. Miller for IVis, and ask you both a few questions. 
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Again, welcome to our hearing this morning. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. WESLEY BURR. PRESIDENT. NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS; AND DR. HRENT MILLER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF FAMILY AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. UTAH 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. BuKR. Thank you,. Senator, It is a pleasure to be hf*re. I ap- 
preciate the invitation. 

I have prepared a written summary of my remarks which I 
would like to submit for the record. Rather <han read them on a 
word for word basis, I would like to summoriz. much of them. 

I notice that some of your comments from your senatorial point 
of view agree, even in the selection of some of the words, with what 
I will say from the point of view of a social scientist. 

Before I get into the statement, the message that I would like to 
leave, I would like to comment that I guess I am glad that I am the 
first witness in the hearing because I want to address the issues 
from a fairly broad perspective with large brush strokes, so to 
speak, sort of laying a foundation. So, I am not going to deal with 
very much specific research data, but rather with some ideas that I 
think would be very helpful in considering the many issues that 
you have outlined for us. 

I would like to center my remarks around four main points. The 
first two I think I can go through relatively quickly oraKy. 

The first one is that the family is more than just a valuable re- 
source or a nice institution to have around. I want to argue from a 
social science point of view that it is absolutely indispensible and 
something which we must give more care to than we have in the 
past. 

I noticed in your introductory remarks that you made the same 
point. And I have argued, I think quite resourcefully in my written 
document, that from a sociological, from a psychological point of 
view, that we need not even have the argument about whether we 
should have the family system. The argument is what can we do to 
have an effective and strong family system that will accomplish 
the functions which apparently only a family type institution can 
perform. 

As you indicated in vo»ir opening statement, many of the func- 
tions that the family traditionally perform have been taken over 
by social agencies. Much of that is, I think, because they can be 
done better by the social agencies. So, there are many social scien- 
tists today— most, I think— who are not at all concerned that many 
of the functions have been taken over by the agencies. 

What that leaves us with is a family institution that is a much 
more specialized organization and we do not know of any kind of 
social institution that can take over certain of the functions of the 
family. And those are some to which you have alluded, especially 
meeting the deeper emotional needs of the people involved, which 
you just can*t do in a secondary kind of relationship. It has to be a 
primary and long-term relationship. 

Assuming that we agree that the family isn't on its way out and 
couldn't be, a second point that I would like to establish is that the 
family is in serious difficulty in our society and it is increasingly 
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serious with the tripling of the divorce rate in the last several dec- 
ades, not because that is a root problem, but rather because it is a 
symptom of the underlying basic problems in the family and in 
other segments of our society that are related to the family proc- 
esses. The amount of violence, the abuse, the illegitimacy, et 
cetera, illustrate the terrifically serious problem in our family in- 
stitution. And you have commented on some of those points too. 

So, since the media has been so effect! 'n communicating to us 
ail in the country how serious our family p»'oblems are, I don't 
want to take the time to document that point, but I want to take 
the time to establish it because these first two points establish 
those assumptions on which my later poirits rest 

The third thing that I want to deal with today is what I think 
are some of the sources of stress, economically related sources of 
stress, in the family system. 

By way of preface to this third part I would like to comment that 
there are many things going on in our society that are not serious 
problemb, like, for example, women being involved in a work world 
outride of the home is not by itself a serious problem. There has 
been a great deal of research simulated since World War II on the 
correlates of women being employed outside of the home. And 
when you add it all up — there have been hundreds of studies— 
when you add it all up, the conclusion that emerges is that by itself 
female employment outside of the home is not related to, any either 
pathological or very healthful factors. It is ju^t not a factor which 
should continue to conceiii us, ^ — * 

IIow we manage female employment outside of the home, what 
we do with it, the factors that are associated with it, are very im- 
portant factors. Let me give you an example of that. 

The choice of whether to go outside of the home or stay and 
whether the husband wants the wife outside of the house or in are 
two \er> important factors in the effects of female employment. If 
the woman goes outside of the home and she doesn't want to, then 
we are introducing a serious factor. If she can't go out of the home 
and wants to it is a very serious factor. But it is the matter of 
being able to .hoose one s lifestyle that is the important factor 
rather than the actual goal in the employment world, 

I could deal with some other areas which are not problems, but 
rather than do that I would like to focus now on what I think is a 
\er> beriuub problem in terms of the economic roles. And to do that 
I would like to go fairly closely to tl]e written word here, 

I think there is a pattern in the American life that is gradually 
beiHig understuud better, and the evidence is suggesting that it may 
be a much more important factor than we have previously realized. 
It is also very difficult to define. But I think the way that it would 
be best understood in this context is to harken back to an idea in- 
troduced to us by Aristotle 2,500 years ago ia his work on ethics. 
He called the idea the "Golden Mean," In a nut shell it is that the 
good life ih obtained best with regard to most things— there being 
qualifier^ there -by staying in the middle of the road and avoiding 
the extremeb. And thib can be applied especially to the areas of life 
that involve time, effort and energy. 
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It is not an effective idea when we are trying to deal with the . 
ethical and mural ibsueb. Honesty and physical abube are not best 
done in moderation. 

But things that involve time, effort and energy are best, most ef- 
ficient, most wisel> done, in moderation. This is especially true in 
the work force. We can spend so much time on the job that it can 
interfere with the other aspects of our life or to6 little time on the 
job so that we are not accomplibhing what we need to to sustain us 
economically. \ 

Of course, you talked about both of those extremes also in your 
opening remarks. 

The point I want to suggest, aud it is the main point I would like 
to leave at this hearing, is that I think there is a pattern in our 
society. In fact, it was interesting to me that you used again some 
of the very words that I wanted to u§e and I am coming at it as a 
social scientist point of view. But there is a pervasive view in our 
society that more is better. The more education people can get, the 
better. The higher wages, the better. The more we can reduce costs 
and monthly bills, the better. The more we can have in invest- 
ments and savings, the better. One car is not enough. We need two, 
and then we need three. A small screen TV is not enough. We need 
a larger one, and then a very large screen with remote controls, 
video recorder, video camera, et cetera. 

What I think we need to do is to pause and realize that the un- 
derlying mentality, which is pervasive in this cultural heritage 
that we have acquired — and you can't find its origins in a clear 
kind of way. It is just something we have inherited as a culture. It 
is a part of our American way, but it is a part that we need to 
weed out. This excessive overconcern of material acquisition is very 
contrary to the Aristotle "Golden Mean'* idea. And I think that 
that ethic, that value, that orientation in our American society, is 
a serious problem that creates unbelievable stresses on families. 

It is part of the problem that brings about results of divorce and 
child abuse and neglect. It is part of the problem that brings about 
the. problems that we focus on so often in Government circles. But 
what we have been focusing on ver> frequently are the end results 
of the root problem, not what I think is the more root issue, which 
is this overattention Co materialistic things. 

My time is passing. I would like to summarize with three brief, 
bu( I think important, more specific recommendations in the 
fourth part of what I want to say. 

First, I would like to recommend that steps be taken to somehow 
mure realistically and effecti\el> take into account the iniplicatiuns 
uf legislation and polic es on our indispensible national resource of 
families. 

It ma> be that you ought to have another set of hearings to ueal 
with the method b> which we evaluate the effects of legislative pro- 
grams un famil> kinds of issues and somehow establish a better 
niechaniism. nut with another office or bureau or department, but 
soniehow to create the sensitivity you need there. 

The second recommendation is that I would hope that as a result 
of this hearing and whatever irripact those of us in this room can 
hdw on other people, that we will take into account the long-term 
effect.-^ in thih evaluation process. Too manj' of our programs and 
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policies have been short-ternvwise and long-term-foolish. The cure 
has been worse than the illness, to use a saying that really very 
seriously describes the problem. 

The welfare programs are a good example of this. The marriage 
tax kind of policies is another example of this, that is now being 
.corrected finally, but at great cost to our social failure. 

The final recommendation that I would like to make is that in 
whatever is done in further hearings with regard to these issues, 
that we take into account the more subtle, less visible aspects of 
the economic and family connection. And there I am talking about 
the emotional needs of our people, the needs which are more basic 
and vital for finding purpose and meaning and love, belonging, 
being connected to other people. Sometimes we get so carried away 
with those easily visible things. We do this as social scientists too. 
We do it in the Government. We need to correct our pattern be- 
cause we get so carried away with the inflation and unemployment 
rate and focus on those, and our attention to them and the pro- 
grams we arrived at after deliberations systematically exclude the 
attention to the mure human, emotional bonding kinds of processes 
that if not well handled, are extremely serious problems. 

I think that much of what we are defining as social problems in 
our society today have much of their root at not enough attention 
to these factors. 
My time is gone, so I will stop with those recommendations. 

[The prepared btat^^ment of Dr. Burr and responses to questions 
^ submitted 'to him follows:) 
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WORK xrUTSP ST>£SS£3 ZU ^MSMCAS'_FAMILI£S • 



'rftslty R- Burr ?hO 



X'n pleased to b« her« to discuss som oi th« tconomcally based strtss«s on 
Aserican faailJLts and several ideds about ways of dealing with th«se probieas. 

I'd like to organize this presentation around 'our aain topics, first* I'd ILH* 
to deoonstrate that the faaily institution is aore than sereiy an isportant national 
resource. It is an absolutely essential cosponent of a society that is based on 
freedoa and de.'aocratic processes. The existence oi civilization as we know it is 
dependent on having a heaXt.hy tanily institution. Or« said diffsrently , it is auch 
acre than a cliche to say that, as goes thv fanily-'^so goes sociuety. 

The second point I wilt establish is that the conteaporar/ faaily institution is 
in s«rxous difficuicy. This wiii be the shortest part of ay presentation because v\e 
increasin9ly desperate plight oi our fasiiy systea can be documented with several 
brie£I/ stated 'sets , and these conditons have received so auci covera9e in the aedia 
m recent years that they are widely understood, as the very occurence of these 
hearings dcaonstrates . 

I will then explore scverai of thv factors that «r« contributing to th<i difficulties 
'faailies are experiencing. . .the causes of soee of the stresses on the foaily systea. 
Since a lar^e number of factors are relevant and aany of thca are interrelated m 
contributing to stresses cn the faraily, I will lisat this analysis co several of the 
stresses that are created by economic* or worK- related factors* since that is the area 
of prlaary concern in these hearings. 

I will conclude with several recoajaendations about strategies t.het seea helpful 
and feasible i.i trying to aaeliorate these probleas. !n aaking these suggestions, I 
will try to be sensitive to t.he ion9*tera effects of these proposals* rather than just 
t.^e short-tena effects. Z will do this because I thinX that aany of our previous 
attempts to deal with these difficulties, boJi in governaent and in the private sector, 
have been w«ii intentioned but only effective as short-tera solutions. Many of thea 
.*}ave created new anfoneen probieins directly or indirectly, and socetirves they have 
not even been effective long-tera solutions to the problems t.hey were designed to 
correct. In fact, as I will deaonstrate, part of our current chaiien9e is to find 
ways to undo soae of the damage created by earlier "solutions'. 



As we try to effectively nanage natural resources in this great nation « we have 
gradu<.ily learned that different resources need to be aanagcd in different ways. For 
example* we learned about s century ago that our forests were a Halted resource, but 
that they are renewable in a generation or two, and we have developed rat.ier effective 
aanageaant strategies fcr this and aany other renewable resources. We have also 
learned* in the last decade or two* Jthat we have lioited and non'^renewaibie resources 
in areas such as energy and ozone, and we need to deal wich these differently. We 
are only begirning to understand that social systems such as the faaily institution 
are a different Xind of resource and they ."teed a onique strategy of manageaont. Many 
haye assuned, for exatcpie* that the family institution is a hand'se*down aethod of 
doing things that could probably be replaced with a better system* such as doing 
away with aarrlage anU family life [Casler* 1)74) or replacing thea with somo agency 
funded by the goverxTtent. I*d like to take several minutes to deaons ;rate, in what 
I think is incont rover table data and logic, that the family institution is an absoiately 
essential s>art of our social fabri c ^ In f act: ^^ it is one p g t oe nost oastc ?oundation 
stones jpo n wnicn organi aeo an<i - 1'-' ^ i-LZW'j soi^iery resrs and yia t znnnot be eUnx^ated 
it IS a fjiirl/ adapt^ie institution, and it can and sftQuT3~be so»<what aodiried to 
accoeodate to new technwiogies and new social conditions, ./ut the basic *ngredients of 
our famil/ systes>, such as aarriage* pare.^tthood , childhood* caotionai bonding, long- 



* Testimony jiven on .March 2, 1982 befcro t.ie Senate Subcoanittee on Aqmg, Family and 
Hu.nan Services, in a hearing on t.^e '^orj^ £thic. Materialism and the A.'aerican Faaily. 
Appreciaticn is expressed to several c^siicagues who shared theic ideas an^ resources 
in preparing this testimony, especiaiiir to Thoaas CeLon<i. Margacet Hoopes , Xeba Kceie, 
Parley »ewnan, and 'tldine Porter. 

or. 9arr is t.'ie president of the 'lationai Council on Faniiy Rei^t.ons. And also 
professor 3f Fanii;^ Sciences ind Director of tne Panii/ Living Center at Srighaa 
Young University. 
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etn costal ta^nc* stlfLtss giving, icinshlp tits* Itgtlly Alndln^ donestic rtlationshipa , 
and xneer'gtnttrationAi tics art so tsstncitl thtt tht wtKtrt of our current socltcy 
«nd our sucvi,val «9 a civilistticn is d«p«ndtne on tfita. • • tnd wt wvuld bt wqH 
«dvlS4d to glvt sort ttttntion to how wt ntntgt thtat 



Socio logical Faisons v*t Nttd t.^t Fani ly Institution 

Sociologists htvt detemxntd t.'iat thtre irt 4 nusJstr ot esstntiti functions that 
■ust btt att 12 A socitt/ is to continut (Parsons* I9S1: Winch* 1971). ror axanplt. 
A society aust find somt stthod ot replacing tht individuals in it* becautt thty 
Intvxtobly age and dit. Also* husan infants are unabit to initially car* for thtxr 
p«non«l fttads* and socxtty has to find a atthod of providing such n^cesaitits as 
food, WAter* shtlter* and nurturance for infants and childrtn. It aust aIso creatt 
a systera for teaching tht childrtn what it aaans to b« huaan) how to talk* rtason* 
think, feel* and how to provide the necessities £or lift. Soat of tht othtr nctds 
m society aust copt with art tht need for aanaging ptopit so thty can live in enough 
peact that they won't tliannatt tach other* and how to adapt to the changes that are 
necessary with new technology* cliaatic changes* and social innovations. 

Ml of U5 recognize that we have created social institutions to p«r£oc3 these 
•asentlal functions. We have craated govemscnts to provido order* and we have created 
schools tohelp young people learn the things they need to learn to survive in life. In 
addition* we have organized laany other social Institutions* such as a cciaplex aedical 
systea to cope with illnesses and accidents that threaten lives and happiness. 

The institutions of airriage and faaily 11£« perfora several of the vital social 
functions. It is thase svsteas that are responsible for tho orderly replaceaent of 
people through birth* and these systens are the ones which prov&de for the nurturance 
and early training, of children. It is also these systtas which aeet a large nurJser 
of the enoticnai and psychological needs of people at all ages by providing love and 
acciptanct and t^ndecstanding . It is in carriage and the family where peopl« are cared 
for and loved and accepted* and where they create the bonds with others and ccsmitnents 
and service that oeet their deepest and aost delicate and sensitive emotional neads* 
and none of our other ir^titutions are designed so they can effectively perforzi these 
functions, the Xey point here is that when these needs are not aet ptople axperience 
aany foiru of aberration in startling rates, including aental and physical illness 
(FraiUcel* I9€32 2C£hn* 1911) and earlier death Cl'ynch* 1977). 

It is interesting to speculate about whether it would be possible to create a 
different social institution which could effectively perfora the functions that are 
porfomod by aarriage and fanily life. What would the new social institution be like? 
How would it function? 

Some have suggested thet cocszunes would be aore effective than ^aailias. This 
view was so popular m the 19(0 's that thousands of ptople flocked to what they thought 
Wert Utopian new systcfoa to replace the "defective' faaily systea. Research in the 
1970*s and 1910 's suggests that these corAunal systens cannot effectively aeet the 
needs of even a snail segaont of a socetys They can last for a short period of tine 
if they have a strong* charasaatic leader* or if there iS a doainant ideological vie^* 
to hold then together for a while* but a cossune is too large and conplex a social unit 
to bf the basic building blocK of a society. People relate In a long>tera* intiaate 
aanr.er wiui a very few people* and cosaunces quickly divide into factions. Men and 
wocen pair off with their bioiogical children in sub-sets that quickly re-create the 
basic pattern of <« .husband and wife (with occasional polygaoous arrangements} and 
thair biological childien bexng the basic unit. These units then foia ties with thei£ 
Iccediata kin* such as parents and uncles and aunts. Coraunes are clearly not the 
answer. 

Thort have been nuaerous other txperiaents 'here societies or cultures have tried 
to replace aarriage and faaily life. One of the aost publicized of these is the Kibbutt 
pattern chat was begun in the early 1900 's (Spiroi 19SSK The original settlers of the 
kibbutz 'anted to do away entirely with aarriage and faaily life, but their dreaa has 
not worked. As new generations have been born and reared m this style of life* they 
gradually want to re-adopt the faaily and aarital institutions. The parents m the 
kibbuts have a uitique bonds with their biological children* and they have begun to 
griduaily want sore and store responsio.lity for rearing and guiding their childrtn. 
Also, aesfiers have begun to aSk to have special ceremonies, nuch likQ weddings* when 
they decide they want to ihare their living s;uarters with a partner, xt is likely that 
before tht kibbutz ex^eciaent is a centar/ oid, despite the ideologically extreea viaws 
of its founders* the ne-uiers w^H ^lave coaplatci.y re-Created the institutions of 
aarriage and family life. 
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Th« cosrtunlst txptriatnes in Rmt>« «nd Ciina hivt fottovcd slall«r p<eetms. 
When tht Bolshtvxk rtvolutlon occurctd In Russia in 1517, th« party that tvtntuilly 
galatd control r«li«d on tht socIaI phtlosophlts of y*rx *nd Engtls (1502) In dtcldlng 

f*^^*' Institution Is *n und.slrabU obstacU to social pro^r.ss. Thty r«ason«d 
that tj« isportint social unit should b« tl*t stato. *nd that tht 5*«ily institution 
would b« in archaic source of inttrf trtnce . Th«y thtrtCort passtd Jaws which aadt 
aarrl«9t «nd dlvorct a«r« natters of r.glsttrln? with an offlc«, and thtv idopttd 
police as that would gradually •liainatt *aaily lift. Howtvtr, within two dae^dcs 
thty c«allzed tht ill rounded natur« of thtlr poUcUs, and thty adaitttd that tht 

'^J^'^ dcp.nd.d on faaily units. Th.y could not Invtnt institutions 

that would tfftctlvtly rtplact aarriagt and faalty llf«. rit rtsult waj that thtv 
rtvtr*«d thtix policits and laws in tht 1530 's and h*v« slnc« cncouraQtd stablt 
aarrlagt and faally lift (C«lg«r, 15«8) . 

inst?t»ti«*n\ conclusions tatrgt froa this sociological analysis of aarltal and faaily 
iSJr! JJ^ °?^""» conclusion Is that soclttlts cannot last without tht social 

«Siirv asrrlagt and tht faally. They would dlslnttgcatt by not having an 

i^.ltt w gtttlng ntv ptoplt and not at t ting th« nttds oC tht p«oplt or th« 

socxtty. Thus^ having sotit fora of a faally systen Is Absolutely tsstntlal. 

Anothtr conclusion Is that people froa Flato to Marx havt trltd to invtnt other 
!"?h!° f*?^f" ^•^'i^}^' thty hsvt trltd to ctll thtlr Invtntlons sootthlng 




ysycholoqletl Ktasons Wt Mttd tht raally Institution 

Thtrt art a*ny psychological rtasons that aarrligt *nd iainlly life art tht btat 
way to organist huj.*nlty, and that tht sub,tltutts (such *s orphanagts. wtlfart. and 
btlng sltvjle) art, at btst. dismal and unsatisfying ilternitlvos 
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one Ironfenbrenner and his colleagues' (157<) long-term studlts of how children 
op In different nations has deoonstrated that there are several things that are 
esi.ntial If we «e to rsUe healthy, well-adjusted children. Sooe of these essentials 
Art w«n understood things, such as good nutrition and proper exercise and the 
opportunity to Uam and grow. One of the other esstntUls, however, Is not as 
^2 understood. It is that children need to have people who care for thea ^n 

f2^?i;f*Ji??J "'J!^ '° ^'"PP'd up In the child, so attached 

to the child, so wild about the child that the child is deeply loved — loved In a way 
that cannot be bought at any Monetary price. In Oronfenbrenner's words, the key adults 
in the child s life need to be so 'craiy- about the child that th«y truly csre, and are 
willing to nurture, tend, help, assist, nurse, guide, encourage, watch, and invest of 




h.T^^' 'Pi^^?' "^"^ invest thcruelves in each other and th«ir 

children. It Is only when we have these Ingredients that we have the optiaal conditions 
iV. ""Ji"' healtHy^uaan beings. And, It Is not Just the children thit need thJ.e 

"^"^ conditions exist for the adults too that they can be 

-ruiy tulfllled jnd experience the joy and developaent that Life can offer. 

It Is laportant to realize that when narrlagea are teralnated through divorce, 
abuse and other foras of Instability aany of the intricate and coeplex and delicate 
conditions that are essential in the husband-wife and the parent-child relationship 
art shatttred. Whllo It Is possible to aake-do with substitutes through reaarrlage, 
the ties with the two parents are fragmented ai the child tries to aove froa one to 
tht other. And, attespts to create new *nd deeply aeanlngful relationships with the 
Jtrangers their parents narr/ are difficult and frequently ineffective. It is second- 
cest, and it leaves permanent scars on everyone involved. 

These are soae of the psyc.'io logical reasons that aarrlago and fanlly life are 

Important and why they are clearly the BEST way to live lifet And, whan the psycho ioqlcai 

and sociological reasons are ronbinej we have a concUs we ar la'pertt TaT Ttronq -amiU«s — 

in i|££f5I tKe reasoning tKat snoaid n,ip us uSairstand-tFTartHrfiiiny 

I^ti^riii;? i^J^'^'i^'i^^^^^i'*"*^ resource that needs attention— considerably »ore 
atttntlon than it has had in the past. ^ ' 
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fART lis THE AMCRXCAM PAMIIY IS IM SERIOUS TftOOBtB 



Itx Is noc McessAry to ipend such tint docrssentln^ th*e fAstily life In Aitserlc« 
Is in s«rious eroubl«. Tht aedi* ii*vt bcebarded us so nucit with ch« chaos of our 
cist thac it is cocoon knowL«d9«. tc is, howtvcr, iaportant to desionscract ch*t 
«v«n ehoa^h the aedia tend to sensationalise and drAaatizor this is an area where 
the message that -we have a problea- is accurate. — 

T^e nozber of divorces in th« United States has tripled in the last two 
decades* and over one aillion sarriages have been teminated each year since 197S. 
The probita this demonstrates is not divorce itself. It is the shattering of lives, 
hearts, relationships* aiianing and purpose. The only insulation against divorce not 
being an overwhelning crisis is to not care deeply* and that would be a sore serious 
problea* 

Over three aillion children are involved in the shattering of their hoae each 
year* and it is only a small ainority of children that live their whole childhood 
with both of their biological parents. Literally aillions of our /outh are aoving 
bacX and forth between t-'o or aora hoaes * as pawns and as alao^t-orphans with life- 
styles that are confusing and cragic. - _ 

R«cent studies show that aillions of faailies experience the psychological and 
physical trauaa of physical abuse of one 'ora or another. As S<.raus * Celles and 
Steinsetz document* "each year Lu the United States* at least six aillion aen* woaen, 
and children are victias of severe phystcai attack at the hands of their spouses or 
parents* (15751 .And* these are the anounts that can be identified with the crude tools 
of the social sciences. There is undoubtedly auci acre that is not detected. 

The nunber of children that are born outside of aarriage. where they will only 
have one individual to care for then has increased over 400% since World Var II 
(Public Health Service, 15631. This represents an unbelievable cost in thQ qualit/ 
of huoan life. Oh* it is possible for a slngl« parent to rear tiiildren alone* as 
an increasing nusher Are doing, and it is possible to get along with one leg or 
learn to get along without sight or hearing. Never desirable or ideal, and always 
second-best, but possible. 

Tnis brief review of soee of the aore obvious problems in the Anerican faaily 
systea is a loo;< at the syaptoas . . . .not the base probleta or set of problems. It is not 
the root of the probleas. It is Uke the physician taking the teoperatuse of a patient 
and learning that the body has an illness. It is looking at the spots on the skin of 
th« aeasles patient. It is the sneeze or runny nose of t.ie coiraon cold. And* this 
leads to questions such as. . . what is the illness? What is it that afflicts the 
faally systea that leads to these outer syaptons of a serious illness? And* this 
leads to the third part of what X w«nt to say. 



I w«nt to preface this part of ay coKaenta by recognizing that there are so -jany 
'coBplexities and subtietios in the stresses on conteaporary faaiiy living that it 
would be impossible to even begin to anal/ze thesi all. It would even inposiibio 
to analyze all of the eeonoolc or vork-related sources of difficulty. 

Also, and this is also by way of preface* I think it is important to identify 
several pheno^una that aany have suspected are stressful that data show are not sources 
of stress. And, several of the thi.'v;s that I want to identify as beni<jn phenol <a have 
been rather w^dei/ touted .n the aedia and pop psychology literature as seriou. tources 

of difficulty. 

One of the areas where there is an illfoundod concern is the entry of women into 
the lAOor ^orce. and its ziotm cousm the dual-career family. X think that there has 
now been enough research on the effects of luai careers and female eapioyaent to 
conclude that they are not *roots* to faaiiy problems. T.hey are not, by thenselves, 
phenomena that should cause concern. Oh, it is true that they do cause certain 
ad)ustaents in the aanageaent of faaily life, but it is a aatter of trading one s«t 
of adjustaents for a iifferent but fairly equal set. It is choosing probieas and 
benefits A and 9 rather than C and D. A and B are not better or worse, Just a 
little different IRapoport and Rapc'port* 19?S, 157): Cross et al., 1590: Derr« I9l0i 
and MOSS. L5«L) . 

In fact, to persue this just a iittie -ore. we need to reaUie that woaen wera 
highly invoi/ed «n the econoric aspects of families and society long before the Pilgrias 
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9Ci:t«d tfieic colony * f^w ^«4rs *qo. ind tiiey hivt bten ever itnce. And. husbands and 
witfci nAv« nad "dudi careers* iari'? &«for« thit ten o«c«r>e popuiir 4bcut ^ <2oca<i« a-go. 
Th« iS9u« is ttiAt 3ur irdustriil and po^c-mduscriii sociitt/ ft*s r»«d« it necassar/ jor 
p«opl« C3 «xp«r;cnc« «OBt of t.ieir cir^ocs out**de tht ftoat, and ooopi« h4v« to find 
ways to }u9<jl« sev«rji sistuisaneoj* cAreors (Uiat Ar« p«cfor^ad in'di'forcnc physical 
locAt^oflJi soj6« 4t flcfto 4nd othors «n<c« tisty puncA 4 ciocx or hivo m «xecyciv« 
restiooTS. 

Tfto r«s«4r:h is now subsc-*rit-4l m shswia^ tft4t ;c;s«ie <apioyja€nt outildt wio 
hon«. &y itseii, -j«xe» no lubstiAntiai d^{!tren<:t on anything, tven t.'iou<;ti sQverai 
cloitly rti*?ed faccocs Jo. For «x*3pie, i* tho wo»*n hai to '90 to wor^c' and do««n't 
Wint to 3c cjn'i 'go to wor<c' wh«n Jh« wAn:s ^o, or if zt\9 husb*nd is distressed ay 
h«r employaonc oc lack it , . . chat * big dif:erenco in wh4t happens in 

i4aili,«« Tho !4ctor. though, that is iwportanc is the -cAtcer of Jrtedon or c.loice tt is 
r:? ^0 choos* or.es iiSesv/it aAxes t.»»e difJeronce tOcden ind 3r«dburn, 

Rawliags ind N7e. U79>. 

Ttmrt are ocKr factors tAat scce tJiinX are scr«ssors that «r« probibly not 
(Xancor. 1977. Sarnett ec al., U7«. Ccosi, 19I0j Derr. 1310 » . but catfter than 
spend all o£ »y tiai« on uie factors that don't auke a diffcronct. let's shift to 
so&e tha : t.l:nk do. 

There • a pattucn in Aswrican life that is gradually being undtrstood bettor, 
and evidenc* is suqgesti.19 that it aay b« Auch more laportant than we have previously 
realized. It is mtncAtoly tied to ouc ewnooic roles and to family life, and the 
amy connection ot these two iaspor ta.it pacts of our lives. Xt is not, however on« 
of the sore obvious econonic probleas that we hoar so rauch about, such as in2Uti.on. 
untaploy»sent . labor disputes, foreign competition, or •ven laiboc corruption. Xt Is 

econoaic and fanily issu*. but It doesn't deal with interest rates oc food or 
shelter. 

prQbl<i is also difficult to doSlno. Perhaps, it can b« best sean by using 
an Idea developed over two oallenla ago by Aristotle in his writings on ethics. Ho 
called the idea t-le "Golden .^ean". Iriefly. tt is that with aost things wt ace better 
off by staying with th« aiddle-of- the- road than going to an extcene. Tho good life is 
aaxi.^ied i/hei peop^o avoid excesses and strive for Rwderation. This principle is tho 
ecst relevant when ieiling with aspects of U£c that use tLno . energy or effort. Thus. 
In spanding tisa on tne )ob , It is usually best to devote a moderate attention to our 
wocit, not too Uttle and not too xuch. Most people could not; get by very well if they 
only worsted an hour or two a wte/i, and at the opposite extreme few could have a weil- 
rour.dcd and wholeiore life if they spent lOO hours a week on the job. It is the saae 
wften we try 10 aanage all of tho ot^er aspects of our lives that denand tiae. energy 
and effort. Ve can spend too little or too auch tiae with friends, in recreation, 
in meditation, m reading, etc. ^'e can be too close to our relatives, or so distant 
that there is an unnecessary lossj and wo can devoto too auch tiae to «ur children or 
neglect them. 

It is Also holpfyl to thinic about where the Coldon .Mean doesn't apply. Xt isn't 
y*ry ase.'il when w« are dealing with aoral laperatives. since being honest Or fair ace 
oest .^op,e rospletel/ rather than in -aodaration. and aoet of us will get along tetter i* 
we avoid robbor/ an4 assaalt c^rspUteiy . . . rathor than >iso thea in moderation. Xt is 
when we are dealing witn tiae, energy and effort that the Golden .Moan is a uieful 
principle. 

Aristotle^s idea is a com»on<-senso notion, but that shouldn't lead us to discuis 
It. The law of gravity and aoderh uses of electricity are aJLso ooRwon-sense < but they 
ace very useful. The lvalue ih Aristotlo's idea, and ray reason for harXeni.'ig bacK to it 
in this hearing is that there are soee econoaic ind faraly related phenoaena ;n our 
society vhere we seen to ha/e lost sight of it. and rfo would be well irtfor-ed to appi/ 
It. tot ie bo aoro spocific. ' ' 

There is a per/aiive '/lew 4,^ sue society that "a»ore is better". The "'ore education 
people can get tho batter. The higher waijes can be the better. The aore we can reduce 
costs and -Mnthiy bills the better. The 9ore wt can have in invost^-Mnta and savings the 
better. One car is not enough. Me need tyo. and then wt need three. A saall screen TV 
is not enoJcjft. We need a 23" and th«n a l^" screen, with remote controls; and then w« 
need a Ur^c-screen. and a video recorder, and a video ca.'sora. etc.. etc. Me need to 
pause, aftd to notice that the ^inderlyi.hq -entaUty <jf this pact of the "Aaerican way*, 
and wc n«td to ad?»it viae it is thfl Anori^an way. is inconsiatont with the CkJldon Mean. 
And. th* *^aln toint that ; want to ■^a-te tclay is that ??Hj IS A .-^OOT CAUSE Of MATii 
ViZ Dirnr-'LTISi ZU :ua icOsCmIC a.nQ FAMILt 3VS:e.m3, X ju i^^st chat in the long ryn. 
and tn tft« aspects >i it;,< that -^ein tho ^»t. th*s is a nucn '^ce serious -srcbU-i ZJX^n 
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infl«eion and dn«Bploy»tnt comblr.td. It is Ignored* tdsundorstood* »std undtr«pprtciaetd; 
but in tes qux«t atnacmq way le is sort serioutf j &nd it is txtrActing a nuch sort 
d«v«stAein9 toil in our soci«ey than wh«t wt caii poverty* being underprivileged* hig^i 
interest rates* and otny other lucbless that got aoro press. 

Zn eore plain terns* what is the problea that X'a focusing on? Zt is the over" 
concern with economic values. It i£ the compulsion in our society to strive for 
saterx«i posessions while giving only lip service to some aore weighty parts of life. 
It is when a aether leaves the influence she can have on an eaerging life and pursues 
fajse and fortune in the work world. It is when she leaves the care of this life to 
those who perfona « niniaal and une»3tionalIy charged service for barter. Zt is when 
a friend I know* who is satisfied with his sodest professorial salary* donates royalties 
froa books he has written to others and his friends cannot*, for the life of the&« 
understand what is going on. Zt is when the father in a family sakes a deliberate 
choice to aove up the aanageroent ladder* and he knows th«t to do it he will sacrifice 
true depth in his retations^iips with his wife and children. Zt is when art and beauty 
and aeeting each other's esiotlonal needs are sacrificed* knowingly or unknowingly* for 
iaagined pots of gold «t, the end of the 'career world" rainbow. 

What are the costs of this traditional "Anerican way" of doing things? (And I 
don't aean to iaply th^n everything about the American style of life is pathological. 
I'a just focusing on this one part of o\fr cultural heritage.) vn^at is the loss? Again* 
it is easy to focus on the outer* vis^blv things such as food and shelter* a oarriage 
license or divorce decree* the number of children we have* and whether they graduate 
frca college* and which college they attend. It is aoro difficult to identify the aore 
subtle and less visible parts of life that perhaps Mtter aore* and are the areas of 
life that are devastated* perhaps sacrificed' is a better word* by our overemphasis 
on econoaic factors. 

Z don't want to wax selancholy or senti.'aental in the point Z'a trying to nake. 
I want you to know that Z'a approaching this point as a scholar of social phenoaen«, 
and Z'a dealing with seething that aore and aore scholars are coaing to recognize 
is an intensely iaportant phenoaenon (Kantor. 1977i Lasch* 1975 1 Prescott* 1979 
Illustrate this literature). 

Each, of us have needs that are only aet in huaan relationships that are sensitive 
and caring* where there is a ccntaitxent to us as a person* and a long-teia sharing of 
our aspirations and failures* our feelings and deeply felt desires; where there is a 
respect for our personal dignity and a patience to allow us to be frail and inadequate 
and huaan. Each of us have a need* a fundaaental need* to find aeaning and purpose 
in life* to feel good and peaceful about living, and to experience ]oy. . . true joy. 
And* how do we aeec these fundaaental huaan needs? They can only be a^t at an optiraal 
level in a society that has a healthy faaily institution because they are only aet 
fully and adequately in fuily relationships. They are only aet* as aany scholars 
have suggested (rrotva* 19Sij Montague* 19(5; frescott, 1979j Lasch. 1979)* as w« learn 
the aeaning of giving and sharing and concerning ourselves deeply with the lives of 
othe rs . 

Hew does this all connect with econocdc stresses on fanilies and people? Does 
It connect by concluding that we A<:^«d a certain level of econoaic wtll-being to aeet 
these needs? Do we need to rise above the poverty level to aeet these needs in 
ourselves and those around us? When the uneaployaent rate drops to 1.0 and the prj^ae 
rate is bask to one digit* will that do it? The point is_ that the pendulum of our 
concern with econopi? t.h if\ ^9 in our be loved Arerica 'is so ^ar over to overconcern 
that 3u r econowie oosession Ts lye^g^i g g in the wav 'oy^ nqetinq tae deeger needs tna* '_ 
are alt'tTiately ^ tnore laporeant . " i £ w e ate to"H<j ?iusan in the fullest a«nae . 

This is relevant m a hearing in the Senate where the issues center around ^ork 
ethics and econoaics and faailies. It is relevant* not because it provides all of the 
answ«rs about legislation t.'iat should follow the hearing* not because solutions to 
the prcbteas will be easy or obvious i but because it provides a perspective . It 
provides a foundation apon which we should stand. "It provides^soae guideli.^es. soae 
paraaeters that should influence everything else wo should do. It helps us reaeaber 
that the Golden .Mean is truly a golden idea* and that wq need to adjust the arenas 
and focus of so«e of the debates that occur here in Washington. We need to ask 
curseives if we are asking the right questions* if we have a balanced awareness of 
Che needs of tne huaan beings in our society-'--*especiaiiy of soee of the less obvious 
but essential needs (Placket at.* 19711 Cerci t9IOj Xahn* 1981; Lynch* 1977). 

Z could deal with soae other stressors* but to d. jo would probably dilate this 
POiat* and I think that it is "o fundaaental .aod so ^nportant that I want it In capital 
letters in bold type. I'd rajr>er that* if whet I have to say is rene^bered* this one 
point k* csTerbered cathec .*ian having it be 'f^(erged with several lets ^aportant points. 
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fKK IV. IMPLICATIONS OF THH PEFSPECTIVS OM ECONOMIC Sfl^SSCS ON miLISS 



This Itads eo eht fir.al pare o: ^hxt I wane to s«y« and task now is to try to 
Idtntify sooe of tht iaplications of thtst ideas for soci*l action. Aqiin» « c«vtAt 
or two is prcbibly rtUvaat. Covtcnaent Is i powtcJul tnd isportant social institution, 
but It is also very liaited in wh*t it can do. It wouid &• futile to turn to Uncle Saa 
or to stitt and local government, for ell of the solutions to these issues. In fact, 
in thii area v aro dealing with, if solutions are to corq* aost of tho inpioveaents 
vill need to coae fro« the private sector lMoss» 1911, Xahn* 19 til t and it is likeiy 
that the institutions I represent* faaily oriented professionals and universities. 
Wilt need to btcone considerably aore involved than they have been in the past. 

9eco9nizin9 chis, it seC35 to ae that there are several laplications that are 
relevant for goverraent. The first is illustrated by a quotation from the director 
of th« recent Whit« House Conference on Farailies. Jin Guy TucXer had previously 
served in the House ot Representatives of the United States and An his state qovernaent. 
but h« observed: 



This year of listening has been an extraordinary experience for 
a* personally. Zn ay previous tight years in elected office as 
a prosecuting attorney, state attorney general and aesbcr of the 
U.S. Congress, Z cannot rtaeaJder a single witness coai.'tg before a 
govemrent forua to discuss the iapact of a law» rule or case on 
the strength and stability ot faadlies. They talked about the 
econoaic, racial, political diaensions of issues » what interest 
group or region of the country vould be affected, but not once 
about how faailies would be affected as faailles. That tells 
us sooething of the neglect and Ignorance we have to overcoae» 

I also recnerher coaing out of twelve hours of our WHCf hearings 
in Nashville, Tennessee after listening to case after case of 
Insensitivity or neglect toward faailies. Z picked up a 
newspaper and read about a aajor controversy in Tenntsseo—how 
the Tellico Dan pro^ecc had been ."lalted out of concern for the 
snail darker, a two- i.ich- long fish. 1 thought then how ironic 
it was that a fish had aore rights and respect in govem.nent 
decision iaaking than our faailies currently have. I hope these 
personal experiences will be seen as legacies of a bygone era 
which is giving way to a new cownitaent to support and strengthen 
our faailies« I cannot believe that a huaane society which 
wisely acts, and scsetiaes sacrifices, to protect the habitat 
of oniaal species, will fail to act and aake siailar sacrifices 
to protect the natural environatnt of the huaan species— -our 
faailies. 



Zn the past several years there has been au increasing awareness of the faaily 
in governaent at all levels, but so far it has only been a ainor interest, it 
has usually been an acknowltdgeaent, with few teeth in it, that faaily concor.'ts 
should be considered. This is laudable in that it is progress » but it is only 
the beginning of what needs to occur. Therefore, recofmendation * I that I woui'i 
like to aa<e is that steps be taken to soaehow sore realistically and effectively 
take into account the iapUcations of legislation and policies on our indispensibie 
national resource** — fajKilies. Z'a not sure how this can be eh« inost effectively 
done. This hearing is a lai«iabU part» and hopefully one of the outcomes will 
be to increase this type of consideration. One possible strategy for this would 
be to hold additional hearings on how to aost effectively identify and analyze 
faaily lap 1 '.cations. This would be a hearing on a method , on the for» rather than 
t.he content but it say be usaful. Z doub% that it would be wise to create an 
rt\ to follow the sodtl of the £PA, but thore are other possibilities. There is 
an increasing nuri)er of faaily iapact analyses being undertaken by private and 
university agencies, and aore of these could be doro and they could oe used sore 
effectively. It is not that there is a need for a new bureau or departr«nt or 
office, but there is i need for aore analysis, sensitivity, care and awareness 
in tho aany foras of lugislation that iapinge on the facaly system. 

A segor.d rccorr^Macion that I thi.-Oc is important is that -wjre attention be 
given to eval^atinsl tno ionq-tent issues that are involved in 70vern.ntfntal action. 
Our faundn<? fathers -fore vtr/ wiie and perceptive m looKm, ^nto t.i« needs o: 
the future as they estaolisfted the baste fcaaework of our govern.'Rcnt, but later 
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9«n«raelona of l««d«rs ti4v« not foIIowAcS thtir ox&apio. Thart hAve bten a i^r^t 
nusotr of dtcisions jnd ptogriais th^e h«ve b«tn dasi^nvd *o mtts short^eera no«ds. 
And In sAny casas tht/ w«r« fiirly «f2eceive in netcing th« i3a«diAC« concerns, 
tn 'ac tooeany of :h«s« sl%uACionA« howevtr. the unineicipACad sida-«fJccc9 or 
un2ors«tn but intvltabl« cuauiaciv« tf foces hAvo cre«e«d aoce strious probttas 
thin eiit initlAl ones tJvat pcospt«d eh« ttgiaiacion or pvoqtAvs, ofttn th« cur« 
till b««n worse thin rhe initiit illntss. 

There Are nan/ exanplas of ^his. ; doubt, for e^c^aple, that the oflictiLs 
who c^eAttd the Zl^ policies ibouc lurried And single ca^c tates reAlized chit 
Whit h4S coae to be known as the "sArrlAge tA^c* would eventUAlly eAt away it otir 
society' s cosnit=:ent to staisle And persinent aAritil relitions. And, Z doubt 
thic zhe designers oC our welfire system inticipited thAt the lic<c o( incentives 
to 9ee off we I fire, the cbstAclos to getting of£« ind amy o£ eho regulations, such 
Ai those deAling witn two p a rents in a hoae« would andemine long -tens, stible 
telitlonships inong those who need w«i2are Aid. But, the evidence chat these 
reiLly Ace soce of the long->tera effects of pirts of our wel^ice systta seeas 
IncontrovertA^le. The net effect of the current welfAre systea would Alsost leAd 
A ft2U.ly scholir to conclude chAt the federal govemaent is bound ^d detersiincd 
to undoraine stAbie And responsible fAsily re lAt ions hips . 

This recosaendAtion is relevAnt for sAny of the progrAsis considered b/ the 
Coaaiccee on Labor And HuaAn ^(esources ind by the Sub-cocalctee on Aging* Fiaxly 
and HuiQin Services. Let ae cite two specific cases. The first one la a situation 
whc:e positive, iffinatlve Action by the relivant coonittoes cm help. Zt deils 
^ixix the lAbor And eapboyaent concerns of the coraittee. The research in the 
socIaI sciences is beccaing overwhelaing in showing thAt it is desxrable for caAny 
faailltts to hAve the second brtidwinner be involved in the labor force on i par^- 
tis« basis. This is especxally t.he case when fanilies have pre-school age 
children (Kawlings and Nye, 1979) . So far, however, little has been done to 
pcoMCe this type of participation In the labor force. Tor oxaaple. aos t people 
CAAAOC Obtain a proportional share of benefits progranis if they are not "full- 
tiae" eaployecs, and this provides considerable pressure for aany people to 
worlc full-tlae when their fanlly and personal needs would be better served 
with less than full^tiae eaplcyir^ent. : understand that unions remain opposed 
to prOgr«ai such as granting proportional benefits to part^tiae ersployees, bu% 
it a«y be that coaproaises could be worked out or policies could be developed 
that would change this position, if it were given careful attention. The point 
Z want to eaphasize here is that the social science data suggest that easier 
access to part^tise wor^ would .^elp strengthen fasulies. 

My second e:caaplo is oa the negative side. Zt is a caution to this comiittee 
and otiiers that sone of the program that are currently being widely advocated nay 
have ver/ undesirable long- ten effects, even though they seea h«lpf\2l in the short- 
ran. One e:casple ot this is the cry for a nationally funded daycare prograa. Z 
thi.'iX that this proposal should be very carefully scrutinized to detename if its 
loa9'-tera consequences really would be desirable. There is no question that there is 
an ioAcnse need for better daycare facilities, especially aoong those segments of 
the population who cannot afford to pay for the care, 8ut. on the other hand, it 
aay b« that this would be one of the prograas that would aeet a shorftera need w«ii 
and create vore serious problems in 10 or 1) or 30 years, in aay .have unintended 
effects s\icn as encouraging people to tjm to the larKet-place for their personal 
achieventn^s in life rather than to find ways to cope creatively with the personal 
parts of their life. .. .where their needs aight be aore effectively set, the prograa 
aiqht have the side-effect of encouraging people to becoae parents without expecting 
to assuae the full responsibility that parenthood should entail. Zt aay further 
undersunt the idea that people need to stand on their own feet and te responsi^ble for 
their lives and the lives of t.Yeir dependent children, and these would not be wise 
conse<iuences • In sun, we nred to carefully evaluate the alternatit/es as we aay 
dettr3j.ne tliat not aeeting the current need through a federally funded daycare 
pro^raa would be the nost huaane solution, 

A3 Z conclude this point, let ae eaphasize that the more general point of long- 
ten evaluation Is the point that Z hope is renea^erd »ore than the jore spe^&f ic 
cosaent^ about the prograas Z have used as exaaples. 

The final recociaendation that Z would like to aake hearkens bac'c to the .-sore 
abstract analysis in part ZZZ of ny cocMitents when Z was pointing out that our 
overattention to econonic phenofMna in our society interferes with seeting th*^ 
aoct subtle and less obvious eACtional and psychological needs. The recornenuJtion 
Z would to aai(e is that this Sob^c^'vittee and the larger Coevraittee o£ which 
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ir. Si ^! M y 422s • po.ney ol con«ld«rinq tht »ort lubtlt hun*n nttdi that 

tht un^ii W^tution in iiroS your iuturrdtHE^rvtlMs SBoSt ItTtiiSion. 
Ki iT?L^''*^P^^''f*:, "^^^ Includt *n tw.rtntst that dtcrlstnt.l tfftcts on 

cl»t 4btUty of our faally tyicta to attt thtsc n««d3 My b« ont ot thost lUntsstf that 
IhL* 2? " t^"" '^P' " ltarnln9 tbout lon9-ttra efftcts of 

en« radUtton in nucltac ttitin9 <!ont thrtt dtcadtt a9o. wt nttd to bt stnsltlvt to 
• f.tcts wt «r« h*vin9 now on fuillts that say not bt rtadlly vlsiblt and euy takt 
yjjri CO hjvt Its dtvastatln9 tfftcM apptac. And. on tht poiltlv* sidt, v, nttd to 




I wish you w.ll In your awtsoat rtsponsibllitics as you fact thtit and your 
othtr ehAlltnqts «nd opportunltlts . ' 
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RESPONSES BY WESLEY R. BURR TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 
REG>AROING HIS TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE AT THE 
HEARING OH WORK ETHIC: MATERIALISM AND THE Af-tERICAN FAfllLY 



1. We hear voices fro-n some quarters citing statistics which indicate that 
the dt-nii^e of the "traditional" Arwrlcan family is iBmlnent. These 
individuals argue that because less than 20^ of America's families currently 
have a working father, and a mother who stays at hwne with the children, all 
our views about how families operate, or used to operate need to be changed. 
Can you help us understand the neaning of tLese statistics in tunns of the 
life-span experience of our population, and In terms of the implication? for 
"traditional'* family life? 

First, I think it »s very important that we not be seduced by sensational 
uses of statistics. To argue that only ZOl of America's families currently 
have a working father and a mother who stays at home with the children does 
not provide an accurate picture of family life in America. Over 90X of people 
eventually inarry, and a sizeable percentage of those who doa*t would like to 
if they had the opportunity. Most of those who marry want to become parents. 
But an increa:»ing percentage of married people not choosing to become 
parents, and It is probably in the best intereifs of society and children that 
nany of these couples are not parents. We hav* had far too many couples 
bocoTid parents who have not been effective in that role. The majority of 
faoiilus H4ut to (Tuintain the traditional style of families where they are 
narried for a lifetime, create close bonds, and Interact extensively with 
their kin. Unfortunately, however, we live in a time when there are many 
stresse:^ on individuals and families, and a siieable percentage of people in 
families cannot effectively maintain their lifelong family stability. Also, 
(nany people; find It necessary to function in economic roles that are not their 
idejil« and this leads to a sizeable percentage of mothers finding it necessary 
to, conttar> to their preferences, become employed outside of the hon)o. It is 
folly to argue that even a large nun^ber of "our views about how families 
operate** need to be chomged. What wa do need to do is examine all of our 
gwve«^wntal policies, programs, and legislation to determine whother they are 
contributtn9 to the stresses on the family system or tvaking it easier for 
fimUlfs to function t^ffcctlvfly. This will minimize the obstacle*^ that 
people face \^hich prrveut thc^n from attaining their ideals. 

2. Can you toll us what porcentage of our population live in a traditional 
tmW/ adultis, during at least part of their lives? 

I do nut have lirredute access to data that would document the percentage 
of the population th^t live In traditional far^ilies during at least part of 
their lives. However, nred to recognize that most people live a year or 
two ab, a narri»'d *.oupl« befurt- they hiv*.- children and the median age of adults 
when the Uist child us,udlly is launched is around age fif^y. This means that 
the (majority of adults In our socit-ty live over half of their adult life 
wlthuut fT.inor chiUren belnti In th*>,Koro. Most people spf^rd the i,<ijorlty of 
th*?'\»» fuf)-p.u(.i.tt^l years .iu I cQuple, but a large percentage find it necessary 
through d^'ath -ind duorce to 11 thfr»s»'* years as a single Individual. The 
^ajvrit/ of tht*«,o p»«upl»s however, vici. their lifestyle as fairly traditional, 
and u's i.'^pv^rtart to» thuse who rare ^ilout fdr^Xy concerns In our society to 
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realize that the norpial pattern involves a total life span that has different 
family forms at different developmental stages. This means that the 
"traditional family" is not ^ very useful label when we view it as a husband 
v«ho provides an inconfie and a wife and mother who stays home and is rearing 
young children. This would only be a small minority of the total population 
who would live in this family condition even if our society did not have the 
trerendous social change and stressful conditions that we experience in the 
latter part of the .wentiety century, via need to recognize that even though 
the nuirber of individuals living a single lifestyle and choosing .lot to become 
parents or living in innovative lifestyles such as in communes is an extremely 
small percentage of the total population, when we look at the percentage 
increase over the la<i<^ tv/o decades, there is a c^iscernable increase in the 
nuirber of people in these conditions, but when we look at total percentage of 
the population involved in these kinds of non-traditional family forms, It Is 
clear that it is an extremely small percent. When we realize that a sizeable 
number of the people who are trying these innovative lifestyles are doing it 
in a "trial and error" method of trying to cope with difficulties and 
stresses, it helps provide a perspective that shows that it is a small 
percontage of people trying unique ways to solve their problems rather than a 
growing revolution that will become a cancer in society. Our mass media and 
extensive statistical systems are able today to document these minorities who 
experirent with different lifestyles, but impressionistic data from the last 
century, such as that discussed by William Kephart in his book on the family 
individual and society, demonstrates that a small percentage of people have 
<^xpprir^«nted with innovative approaches to family living in earlier times, 
too, su<j<jc-stipa thJl we may not be in a unique situation. 

3. .Do rost of our people fe^l that a husband and wife living together, 
and raising their own children, is preferable to alternative living 
arrangeronts? 

I have not seen an opinion poll or survey that would provide a definitive 
answer to this question, but my familiarity with many attitudinal studies and 
statistics, such as the statistic that between 9G and 95 percent of people 
f^arry at some time in their life, suggest to me that there remains in 1982 a 
9reat consensus in our society that the preferable style of life is a husband 
and wife living torjether and raising their own children. I would not be at 
all suprisod, if a careful survey were done in the United States, if the 
percent Qt people whu would agree with that statement were to be over 95^, and 
I would be very suprued if the percent dropped below %% or 85* at the very 
least. The public opinion polls that have been conducted, such as the one 
quoted by Dr. Hill in his testimony, suggest that not only do most people 
oigreo that having a stable marriage and family life is desirable, the 
pmontage of peop)*^ thut inink that it is the most important aspect of their 
life i-y a very large ivdjonty, as I recall the percentage is some place in the 

4. In your opinion, should governnent policies attempt to deal with the 
tdfuil/ frc-n A per^^pective that would recognize and strengthen the husband, 
wif**, chihlri^n fTOilel, ur should this model be abandoned in favor Ot policies 
that toc'js on institutional child care and single parent households? 

Th.,ir ii no question that governnent policies should recognize that the 
i6.il ta ub systf^n h,is a husband and wife, father and mother, and children. 
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At the same time, however, we need to recognize that it Is normal and 
inevitable that a large percentage of the population at any given time will be 
living without children in the home- As I mentioned earlier, it is wise for 
young adults to spend soti^ time as adults and as married couples before 
becoming parents, and the empty nest period, after childrqyjtare gone from the 
parental home, involves a large percentage of our population and policies must 
take these childless families into account as part of the normal and desirable 
range of family forms. There is, however, no evidence that institutional 
child care should even be considered in the same class as a stable, 
harmonious, and loving family system for raising children. Institutional 
child care systems are necessary in society because the realities and 
complexities mean that the ideal of the stable family system is not always 
attainable. Every effort, however, should be made to maximize the number of ^ 
people who can live in family systems and pi nimal ize nuinber of children 

-who have to be cared for in non-family settings. 

Single parent households are a unique family form that is also necessary 
because the frailties of humans preclude some people from having the 
opportunity to live in a more normal family system. Death, desertion and 
divorce interfere with the structure of some family systems and the best that 
sotne people can do is continue their life with single parent households. This 
condition, however, is never an optimum condition. It is very much like 
having a deformed physical body. It is possible to get around having only one 
leg, but it is more difficult, and there is a unique set of challenges and 

..stresses that have to be coped with. It is possible to have a wholesome life 
v/ithout the benefit of sight or hearing, and there are even side benefits that 
people 1(1 those conditions experience that those with the Benefit of sight and 
hearing do not have, but there arc also a large number of co^ts such that few 
people would argue that humans would be b&ttcr off without sight and hearing, 
and the same proportion should conclude that humans would be better off In 
single parent" households.* 

5. Dr. Burr, from your perspective as President of the National Council on 
Faciily Relations, do you think we should adopt public policies that encourage 
parents to be involved with children? For example, the Department of Health 
and Human Services has recently published proposed regulations that would 
require Family Planning agencies to potify parents when young, unemancipated 
children are provided with prescription contraceptive drugs and devices, which 
could'havc a long-range effect on the child's health. Is this kind of a 
public policy approach towards family involvement a good idea in your opinion? 

There's no question that public policies should encourage parents to be 
involved wfth their children extensively. In fact, it is imperative for the 
w^lfdr^ociety that parents be assigned the responsibility of the care of 
young cnildren. As young people approach the age of maturity there has to be 
soffie adjustment in the anount of control that parents have over children. 
This leads to some ambiguity in the exact point at which parental 
responsibility is replaced with responsibility for oneself.' Technically, it 
IS in the best interest of society to have a policy that family planning 
agencies should notify parents when young, uneniancipated children are provided 
with any type of service which has risk, long-term consequences, and 
ir^plicationi for health, v/el 1-being,. and mental stability. This certainly 
includes contraceptive drugs and devices. We must recogn^-ie that there will 
be some situ^itions where this will creite unfortunate effects for some 
individuals, but as a general rule fur society it is preferable to empower the 
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family system by having the parents have license and accountability. It may 
be that additional experience and deliberation will identify certain 
conditions under which it is best to not notify parents when certain 
provisions are given to children, but these should necessarily always be 
unusudl and exceptional circumstances which have to be carefully considered 
rather than the general rule. This is a situation where the best policy 
generally will be a situation where there will be some isolated circumstances 
that wiU not be best served by the general rule. As I understand the 
situation, the circumstances when it would be wise to not have parental 
notification" have not yet been clarified by the responsible agencies, such as 
legislatures and courts, but it is likely that it would be such extreme 
situations such as vhen there is clear and convincing evidence that the 
parents are grossly inadequate or where the information would provide a 
serious threat to the health and well-being of the child. 

Senator Denton. Dr. Burr, that was succinct and very clear. 
Thank you. 
Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Miller. Senator Denton, I appreciate the opportunity to be 
invited here focusing on a topic that is of great importance to me 
personally and professionally. I wish to address this hearing today 
as a social scientist, one who looks at patterns and tries to under- 
stand what the data mean. 

I have prepared a written testimony and I would like to submit it 
for the record. The introduction in my written testimony I will not 
reiterate here. I will summarize and highlight the things that I 
think are most pertinent here and have the rest of it placed in the 
record. 

The introductory comment I would like to make is that during 
the 1960's and 1970s particularly there was a great hue and cry 
and emphasis on the demise or the decline of marriage and family 
life in the United States. I see the situation as my colleague Dr. 
Burr does, as a change and a transformation in patterns of mar- 
riage and family life in this country which are not necessarily in- 
imical or detrimental to marriage and family life. And I would say 
that there is certainly no risk whatsoever that marriage or family 
life are about to be replaced, fall away, or give place to some new 
kind of arrangement in the way human beings live. 

The special function of marriage and faniily life is affective rela- 
tionships, is love and belonging and being connected to other 
people. That is true regardless of where we study marriage and 
family across the world in all human societies. 

Now I would like to profile quickly what marriage and family 
life are like from a demographic point of view in the United States 
to place a certain context around what I will say. 

We often are not aware of the degree to which we are marriage 
and family oriented in this country. The vast majority, over 90 per- 
cent of people, do marry at one time or another in their lives. If we 
survey young people who are not yet married and ask them about 
their future plans— and there have been systematic studies done of 
high school seniors, for example, asking them about what they see 
in their futures—and again well over 90 percent of them anticipate 
marriage, perhaps combined with employment for both sexes out- 
side of the home. 

We are troubled by the divorce rate in the United States. 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. You are troubled by what, sir? 
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Dr. Miller. The divorce rate in the United States. 

Like marriage rates, it is uncommonly high in our country. But I 
am not quite sure how to interpret that. In many cases people 
leave a marriage that may have no longer been fulfilling or satisfy- 
ing to thern and seek another ore. Remarriage rates have histori- 
cally been in the neighborhood of 80 percent of those who end their 
first marriages by divorce will remarry. So, it is not that people are 
dissatisfied or disenchanted with the idea of a marriage. Those who 
divorce remarry in very large majorities. 

In the decade of the 1970*s a number of trends became evident. 
The tendency toward delaying marriage; toward living together 
and cohabitating; toward living for a period of time as a single 
parent. In each case these are situations that are viewed as tempo- 
rary, not as desired situations by those persons involved primarily. 

I will comment also briefly about parenthood in the United 
States. It is also overwhelmingly normative, expected, desired by 
people in our country. There have been substantial decreases in the 
numbers of children that people choose to have, but still there is 
very little change in the small minority of those who decide to 
remain voluntarily childless. Approximately 90 percent of the 
people who can bear children do so. 

So, as a summary kind of statement I can say fairly as a social 
scientist that it would be very unlikely that we will see marriage 
and parenthood being done away with or reduced in the desires 
and expectations of future Americans. 

The second major part of my presentation, my testimony today, I 
would like to focus on how people feel about marriage and family 
life, not what it is like in a demographic sense, but how important 
it is to them, what their values are regarding marriage and the 
family. And I will hold fairly closely to some data here that come 
from national probability surveys, sample surveys, of Americans 
who were interviewed in their own homes and asked about mar- 
riage and family life in relationship to other dimensions of their 
life — for example, their employment, having a high level of income; 
recreation; their religion; and so on. These surveys have been con- 
ducted for over 20 years at the University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research. 

People feel the ^nost satisfaction in life with their marriages and 
with family life as compared with all other dimensions of life that 
they can think of, or they were asked about in these sample sur- 
veys. 1 

Now, it is not perhaps surprising and it may be partly artifact of 
the situation wheiie they don't have an objective standard against 
which to compare, their marriage and family life with those of 
others. \ 

In addition to satisfaction and how people feel about marriage 
and family life, we also have done a number of surveys about how 
important it is to them. And again marriage and family life are 
considered to be preeminent among life experiences in their impor- 
tance to Americans. 

Marriage, family life, and health come out as the things that 
Americans prize or consider to be the most important aspects of 
their lives. i 
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In the lower extremes of these rankings by importance are areas 
such as financial affluence, recreation, belonging to different orga- 
nizations, and so on. 

Recently there appeared results of a Gallup poll, within the last 
month and a half, which found very similar patterns and percent- 
ages. 

So, I think it is very safe and very fair to say, and it is accurate 
to say, that Americans feel that marriage and family life is critical- 
ly important, more important to them than any other aspect of 
their life, and that they also derive a great deal of satisfaction and 
emotional positive feelings from their experiences in marriage and 
family life. 

The final ^section of my testimony will make reference to inter- 
faces between economic work experiences and marriage and family 
life. 

As my colleague Dr. Burr pointed out, there seems to be a great 
deal of concern about women's employment, but American women 
always have been employed. The proportion who are employed out- 
side of the home has increased rapidly in the past couple of dec- 
ades, but women's employment is not a single issue. It is not some- 
thing to which one can point and say these are its outcomes or 
these are the firoblems or these are the benefits of women's em- 
ployment. 

Many people are employed becausejthey choose to be, others be- 
cause they have to be to support their families, and so on. 

We do see some areas of women s employment as reflecting con- 
siderable problems, particularly women who are mothers and em- 
ployed, and those who are single mothers and employed. They ex- 
perience the greatest degree of feeling that they don't have time to 
themselves or for the families, conflicts in work and family obliga- 
tions, and so on. The role of being a working mother, particularly a 
single working mother, is a very stressful role in our society, as we 
are well aware. 

I am going to refer now to a study that was done for the Depart- 
ment of Labor about areas in which there are conflicts between 
work and family life. Around a quarter of those surveyed in a na- 
tionally representative sample, both men and women, reported 
there were work and family conflicts from a moderate to a severe 
nature. The areas in which they felt that these conflicts were most 
severe were in the areas of scheduling incompatabilities and exces- 
sive work demands. These data are provided in detail in the tables 
that are appended to my report. 

Some of the economic difficulties that are faced by marriage and 
families in our country, however, have been not helped at all and 
sometimes exacerbated by Government policies, as you are well 
aware. I will make reference to a couple of them which have been 
corrected or remedied and others that may not yet have been. 

This year the marriage tax penalty is being reduced over a 2- 
year period and it will be a benefit that married couples where 
both spouses are employed will no longer be penalized under our 
tax system for being married. 

It was in early 1979 that the legislation made it possible for older 
Americans who were receiving social security to not have their 
benefits reduced if they married. 
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Presently I understand that there are some Government policies 
which are not in the best interest of marriage and family life. For 
example, if tax credits are given for child care outside of the home, 
why should not those same tax credits be available if one's rela- 
tives are providing the child care? In other words, strengthening 
^nd facilitating family ties rather than undermining them. 

The final attachment that I have included in my written report 
is a series of recommendations that came out of the White House 
Conferences on Families. Not all of those recommendations I agree 
with personally, but I refer and highlight those where there was 
the greatest degree of consensus among the voting conference dele- 
gates. 

The first one addresses the stresses to marriage and family life, 
which are imposed by business or by industry that could be made 
more flexible; flexitime, more flexible leave policies, and so on. 
Could not the workplace itself enhance family life by taking note of 
the things that they do that are not helpful to marriage and family 
life? 

Another thing that has been of concern to me is that women who 
choose to remain at home and be homemakers or housewives, their 
role seems to have been derogated or depreciated. Is it not possible 
that either government or industry can recognize or legitimize the 
career of choosing to work in the home? Some suggestions have 
been that there could be equal vesting of social security or pensions 
between spouses and by considering assets accrued during ti«e mar- 
riage as equally earned. 

I am not sure about the viability or desirability of these, but they 
are possibilities. 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. 

You said equal social security. What was the other? 

Dr. Miller. Equal pensions; equal social security; and assets that 
are accrued during marriage being considered equally owned. One 
of our concerns now has been with displaced homemakers who do 
not currently have these kinds of legitimized recognition or protec- 
tions, 

I think it is very significant that the Federal Government is 
turning its attention toward the ways that marriage and family life 
are affected by the economy, by Government policies. And I ap- 
plaud you and your committee for taking the initiative here in 
holding hearings on this vital issue. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Miller follo\vs:] 
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* Introduction 

During the 1960*s and early 70*s the decay or demise of marriage and 
family life in the United States was frequently predicted. The predictions 
were wrong. There have been significant changes in marriage and family 
patterns in recent years, but these social institutions have not been, and 
are not likely to be, radically transformed. They are certainly not about 
to disappear or be replaced by some new social inventions. Marriage and 
family life are primary integrative and affective arrangements in all human 
societies. Their form and character varies around the world Just as there 
are notable ethnic, social class, and religious differences within this 
country. In this brief presentation I will profile marriage and parenthood 
in the Uaited States, emphasize the favorable values Americans have toward 
these aspects of their lives, and note selected relationships between econ- 
omic variables and marriage and family life. 
Brief Profiles of Marriage and Parenthood 

Americans are remarkably marriage oriented, considerably more so than 
people are in other advanced societies. About 95 percent of those in the 
U.S. aged 40 or more have married at least once. About 15 percent have 
married a second time, and 2 or 3 percent have married three times or more. 
Divorce rates in the U.S. are also uncortmonly high; they have more than 
doubled in the past 20 years and it is currently estimated that over one- 
third of young first marriages will end in divorce. Remarriage rates have 
begun to decline, but of those whose first marriages end in divorce, about 
three-fourths marry again with men being more likely to remarry than women. 
Recent trends toward delaying marriage, living together, and single parent- 
hood are usually viewed as temporary situations by those involved, not as 
taking the place of marriage. 

Parenthood in the U.S. is also overwhelmingly nomative. Approximately" 
90 percent of married couples who can bear children do so. Substantial 
changes have occurred, however, in the number of children desired and born. 
Into the late 1960's the most preferred number of children among Americans 
was four, whereas two children has been a relatively stable preference for 
approximately a decade. Actual fertility has held fairly stable for nearly 
a decade at or slightly below replacement levels of 2.1 births per married 
woman. Although there has been much publicity about childlessness, those 
desiring no children have not increased substantially. 

In sum, marriage in the U.S. has been, is now, and in all probability 
will continue to be a normative, expected event in the lives of nearly all 
Americans, Likewise parenthood is strongly desired and realized by the 
large majority although fewer children are desired and being born per family 
than in any previous generation. This brief overview has been largely 
demographic, and we now turn to how Americans feel about marriage and family 
relations. 
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Value and Importance of Marriage and Family Life 

The question of how Americans feel about their marriage and family - 
experiences have been addressed in literally thousands of investigations. 
I will draw most heavily from studies conducted at the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan because these studies have 
a national scope, they have been replicated over time, and they have also 
included other issues of interest in this hearing. The ISR surveys are 
based on nationally representative samples of adults interviewed in their 
residences about various dimensions of their lives, including their jobs, 
standard of living, neighborhood, friends, marriage, family, health, and 
so on. In both the 1971 and 1978 surveys Americans reported the greatest 
degree of satisfaction with their marriages, followed by their family life, 
their health, and so on (Campbell, 1981; Campbell, Converse, and Rodgers, 
1976; see Attachment A for complete data). They were notably less satis- 
fied with instrumental resources such as financial savings, standard of 
living, and income. An interesting conjecture about these differing levels 
of satisfaction was stated by the investigators as follows: "As we see, 
Americans are most likely to express high satisfaction with their marriage 
and their family life and low satisfaction with their economic status and 
education. It can be argued that marital and family relationships have a 
uniquely intimate character that makes them inherently rewarding while the 
more impersonal domains of standard of living and education are less central 
to the emotional life of the person and are less capable of giving satis- 
faction. It may be, however, that levels of satisfaction in these various 
domains of life are influenced by a very different consideration, the pres- 
ence or absence of external objective standards to which the individual's 
present status can be compared. People may feel most satisfaction with 
those domains of their lives for which it is most difficult to find an 
objective standard and least satisfied in those domains for which such a 
standard clearly exists" (Campbell, 1981, p. 47). 

Respondents in the ISR studies were also asked about the importance 
of these domains of life experience (See Attachment B). That is, they 
were asked to state in a summary way how important each of these domains 
was to them. Again I quote from the report: "Marriage seems to be con- 
sidered the most important domain: over one-half of the sample chooses 
•a happy inarriage* out of 'he set as one of the two most important things 
to them, and three out of four rate this item as 'extremely important'. 
Family life, closely linked to marriage, predictably receives strong 
importance ratings as well. Good health is another domain seen as very 
important" (Campbell, et.al., 1976, p. 83). At the lower end of important 
things in life were organizations, financial affluence, recreation, and 
so on. These evaluations were direct assessments of what Americans felt 
were the most irpportant aspects of life. 

The importance evaluations are remarkably consistent with the results 
of a national Gallup Poll which is scarcely a month old. The Gallup 
survey, released at the end of January, 1982, also found that. . ."eight 
in ten participants (82 percent) assigned one of the top two positions 
on an 11-point scale to the importance of their family life. Similar 
proportions indicated that their physical health (81 percent), self 
respect (79 percent), and personal satisfaction or happiness (77 percent) 
were about equally important to them. On the other hand, fewer than one- 
fourth the respondents (22 percent) said that social recognition was very 
important in their lives. . .Other assets earning relatively low importance 
ratings include: having enough leisure time (36 percent), having a high 
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Income (37 percent) and having a nice heme* car and other belongings (39 
percent)." (Gallup, 1982; see Attachment C). 

The importance of various life domains has- also been assessed Indir- 
ectly. In the ISR studies respondent satisfactions with life domains were 
statistically related to how satisfied they were with their life in general. 
Although having a comfortable financial situation was accorded lower Inpor- 
tance In direct evaluations by respondents, satisfactions with their own 
financial situation was strongly related to their overall sense of well- 
being. Clearly economic satisfaction contributes to being generally 
satisfied with life, but it Is not the only contributor or even the most 
powerful one. The authors emphasize how Inadequately a simple theory of 
economic determinism would explain differences In life satisfaction 
there are many satisfied poor people and dissatisfied people who are well 
off financially. "If we attempt to account for life satisfaction on the 
ba^is of economic satisfaction alonp, we discover that we have left most 
of the differences between Individuals unexplained" (Campbell, 1981, p. 51). 

In summary, Americans value marriage and family relations as the most 
Important dimensions of life and they report very high sa' isfactlon as 
deriving from them. This Is not to deny the very real problems, conflict, 
and violence In marriage and family life, but simply to point out that, in 
general, these aspects of life receive the highest Importance and satis- 
faction evalutions-from Americans, 
Economic Ties to Marriage and Family Life 

One Durpose of this hearing, as I understand it, is to investigate the 
general impression that individuals have gradually turned eiway frOm social 
obligations, duties, marriage and family ties, and putting others first to 
a more self-centered interest In personal fulfillment* personal gratification, 
and "meism," If there has been such a shift among Americans it Is too 
global »rd elusive to be effectively pinned down In an empirical way. I 
can be of Mttle help in illuminating this issue. I will, however, high- 
light a nur^iber of specific and important ways that economic conditions 
intersect with marriage and family life. 

Currently more than half of American women are employed outside the 
home. Many women work, like men do, because their families need the income. 
This Is hardly a selfish motivation although many women, like men, find 
enjoyment and fulfillment in their jobs. Mothers who work full time, 
however, feel particularly stressed about having too little time for them- 
selves, their families, and their jobs. The situation is ei<acerbated by 
relatively rigid employment policies and by the fact that their husbands 
do hardly any more work around the house than do husbands of women vno are 
not employed. The effects on children of having both parents work depends 
on many factors: their age; quality of substitute care; attitudes of their 
parents, and so or, (Harris, 1981), 

For both men and women It Is clear that there are often conflicts 
between their work and family life. In a national study conducted .for 
the Ctipartment of Labor, one-fourth of all workers who were married or 
living with children under 18 reported "moderate" work-family conflicts 
and another 10 percent reported "severe" conflicts between their work and 
family life (Pleck, Staines, and tang, 1980). The specific working condi- 
tions contributing most to work-family conflict were excessive working 
hours, scheduling incompatibilities, and physical or psychological duties 
that caused fatigue or irritability (See Attachment D), Among the con- 
sequencesi-of these conflicts are lower satisfaction with the job, the 
family, and less contentment with life in general. 
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Some of the economic difficulties for marriages and families In the 
U.S. have been created or held in place by federal laws. For example, 
the so-called marriage penalty tax has taken more Inqome from married 
couples with both spouses working than if they were unmarried. In 
another example, until the law was changed In January, 1979, older 
couples could receive higher social security benefits by cohabiting 
than by getting married. It seems to make little sense for family 
relationships If tax credits currently are allowed for chlldcare 
expenses paid to others, but not If paid to relatives. The 1980 White 
House Conference on Families developed a number of recormiendatlons 
relating to the economic well-being of American Families (see Attach- 
ment E). In closing I will refer to those recommendations on which 
there was the greatest consensus (endorsed by over 90 percent of the 
voting delegates at all three conference locations). 

Workplace policies . Business, labor, and government could encourage 
and Implement personnel policies that help, not undermine, strong family 
life. It appears that some of the largest corporations are beginning to 
make efforts In areas such as flexitime, flexible leave policies, and so 
on. But, could more be done In the workplace to enhance family life? 

Home as a workplace . Government could recognize the economic value 
0^ homemaklng by making It a career In the Department of Labor, by 
equally vesting social security and pensions between spouses, and by 
considering assetts accrued during marriage as equally earned. 

The Marriage penalty tax, already referred to above, has been acted 
on by Congress, and hopefully resolved. 

Tax credits and deductions . If tax credits are given for child care 
outside the home, why not for chlldcare while working in the home? Why 
not foster family involvement by providing tax credits for the home care 
of the elderly and those with infirmities? 

It is significant that increasing notice is being taken of the ways 
business and government actions impinge on families. Americans do, after 
all, place very high values on these aspects of their lives. ^ Thank you 
for looking into linkages between work, materialism, and family life. 
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Attachment A 



Distributions of Domain Satisfactions: 1971 and 1978 



G)mp!ctc!y 
satisfied 



Completely 

dissatisfied Total ^fean 



Domain 

Marriage- I97r 
Ntar[i4gc-1978 
Family life- 1971 
Family hfe-1978 
Health- 1971 
Health- 1978 
Neighborhood- 1971 
Neighborhood- 1978 
Friendships- 1971 
Friendship*-J978 
Housc>vork-1971t 
Housework- 1978 
Work- 19711 
Work- 1978 
Ufe in the U.S.-1971 
Ufe u\ the U.S.-I978 
Community- 1971 
Commumly-1978 
HousHic-1971 
Housing- 1978 
Self- 19781 

Standard of linng- 1971 
Standard of living- 1973 

Family income- 1978? 
Amount of education- 1971 
Amount of education- 1978 
Savings- 1971 
Savings- 1978 
Life as a whole- 1971 
Ufe as a whole- 1978 
Nunitxr of cases- 1971 
Numtxr of cases- 1978 



1 

1 




\ 


4 5 


5 


7 




54 


25 
27 


7 
9 


7 2 
5 2 


1 

\ 


+t 
1 


100% 
100 


44 
37 


30 
32 


13 
15 


7 3 
9 4 


2 


1 
I 


ICO 
100 


45 
40 


27 
29 


9 
12 


9 4 

8 5 


3 


3 
3 


100 
100 


46 

TV 


21 


13 

1 7 


11 4 

1^ 7 




3 

y 
c 


100 
inn 

IvU 


37 


30 


15 

17 
1 / 


12 4 

in ^ 

IKt 7 




'{ 

1 


100 
inn 

IvU 


44 

3C 
7 / 


21 
22 


11 

11 
1 1 


15 4 
19 6 


3 


2 
3 


100 
inn 


36 


30 
ij 


13 

1 7 


13 4 

lU 7 


2 


2 

7 


100 
inn 


34 
31 


25 
29 


20 
20 


13 5 
13 5 




I 
1 


100 
100 


38 
34 


22 
26 


15 
17 


16 5 
15 5 




2 
I 


100 
100 


36 
38 


26 
27 


15 
14 


13 5 
11 5 




3 
2 


100 
100 


18 


41 


23 


12 4 




1 


100 


28 
23 


25 
28 


19 
19 


14 7 
16 8 




3 
2 


100 
100 


16 


22 


20 


18 11 


7 


6 


100 


27 
20 


15 
15 


14 
15 


16 9 
18 13 


8 

8, 


11 
11 


100 
100 


19 
14 


16 
17 


14 
15 


15 11 

16 14 


10 
10 


15 
14 


100 
100 


22 
22 


39 
38 


21 
22 


11 4 
11 4 


2 
2 


1 
1 


100 
100 



1.73 
1.77 
2.03 
2.22 
2.22 
2.28 
2.24 
2.29 
2.26 
2.33 
2.29 
2.65 
2.55 
2.42 

2.59 
2.38 

2.40 
2.41 
2.43 
2.34 
2.51 

2.69 
2.7S 

3.29 
3.31 
3,57 
3.73 
3.78 
2.45 
2.46 
2146 
3692 



• Asked only of rnarricd people, 
t Less than one percent. 

% Asked only of women. cNcluding students and retired women. 
5 .\skcd onlv of people working for pay. 
1 Not asked m 1971. 



Source: Campbell, 1981, p. 240, 
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Attachment B 



Tubl* 3-4; Means and Distributions on Importance Rations of Domains* 

^ ^ Proportion 

"^1 I ^J^^^ naming this 

_J__J 3 4 5 Total Mtan domains 

Beint in good health and 

in food physical 

condidon 
A happy marriage 
A gooi famil/ life-ha/ins 
' family members you 

can enjoy being with 
A good country to Hve in 

—a country with a good 

sovemmeot 
Bavins good friends, and 

the right number of 

friends 
A house or apartment 

that you like to live in 
An interestint job 
A city or place where 

you like to live 
,:IaviD| a strong > 

relitious faith 
Ihinss you like to do 

\vhcn you are not 

working-bobbies, and 

thinis like that 
A lar{e bank account, so 

that you don*t have to 

worry about money 
Organizations you want 

to belong to 

*Thesc ratings were given to item J2 in the interview schedule (Appendix B), 



Source: Campbell, et.al,, 1976, p, 84, 



70% 


24 


5 


1 




100% 


1,37 


35 


74% 


17 


3 


2'^ 


4 


100% 


1,44 


<< 


67% 


24 


6 


2 


1 


100% 


1.46 


36 


62% 


26 


8 


3 


1 


100% 


1,54 


17 


34% 


36 


19 


10 


1 


100% 


2.0S 


6 


35% 


34 


19 


10 


2 


100% 


2.10 


8 


38% 


32 


13 


7 


10 


100% 


2,19 


9 


23% 


40 


20 


9 


3 


100% 


2^1 


3 


38% 


22 


16 


16 


8 


100% 


2J5 


23 


14% 


28 


28 


25 


5 


100% 


2,79 


2 


16% 


19 


27 


30 


8 


100% 


2,94 


6 


3% 


8 


13 


35 


41 


100% 


4,01 
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Attachment C " , . \ ^ 

The SaU Lake Tribune* Thunday. January a, i$n \ *» 



[#American^ BeKeVe PersoriM Goals 
F" More Vital Than Material Gain 



■ "'ByDr.C^orceCaUup ' * -.-^ 

• PRINCETOS^ NJl — *Tht*Wtric»iitpe<JpJt*^ 
coMlder the personal aspects of their lives — their ^ 
family, health and seU-respcct, (or example — to be^ 
far more Important than the * J^,,*' * •2-" 
po&iestion of mattrial Coodt. • w \ 

' Blacks aod white? share thii' f\ tlTX \ i1 

federal atmament but blacks 

plac« wort Importance on t. • " j\ ' 
' sUtua-relattd social Koals and 0^ 

such material possessions as a >^ ^3^, 

hi*h Income, a aloe home, car V ♦r 

and other bek»gln«s, . ^..'J'A, 

In a recent CaJhip survey ^^ySfZ^^M 

eight In 10 participants (tj * 

p«rcmt) assigned one of the 
, top tuvopoaiUona on anil -point - u 

* 'scale to the lmportancto{ their Dr. Gallup 

' /family life. SIn\ilar proportions indicated that their 
V physical health (tl percent). seU-respect (79 percent) 
7 and personal utisfaction or happiness (77 percent) 
7 were about equally unportant to them. * . 
/ On the other hand, (ewer than one-f\/urth th« 
respondents (22 percent) said that social recognition 
was very important In their lives (choosing one of the 
top two positions on the scale). Other assets earning 
relatively k)W'importancc ratings Include: having 
enough leisure time (36 percent), having a high 
U^come (37 percent) and having a nice honve. car and 
other beU)nfings,09 percent). ' 

Between these extremes Ue other aocul values: 
the freedom o( choice to do v^hal they want 
perceoU. living up to thelx full potential a I peKent). 
having an Interesting {ob (99 percent), having a sense 
of accomplishment and lasting contribution (63 
percent) and foUowwg God's «1U (61 percent)^ 
f Ranking b*Jow the 57 percent average for all 19 
items in the survey are: havlni many friends (M 
percent), giving time to helping people In need (M 
ps.rcent). workinf for the betterment o( American' 
society (SI percent), leading an exciting, stimulating*^ 
Ufe (51 percmt)» foUowing a strict moral code (4? 
percent) and Uking part In church or synagogue- 
related activities (« percent), vt.^ 

While there Is greater similarity than disparity In: 
the views of both races, blacks attach greaur 
Importar^ than whites to the religion* related 
values* following God's will and taking part In church ^ 
activities (although there ts no significant differtnc* 
In the proportions of each race who give vsry > 
Important ratings to foUowing a strict moral code In 
their lives). 

The pnnclpal difference' observed In these 
assess ments Is that blac ks are m uc h more likely than 
whites to valM material possessions and status- 
related goals ~ undoubtedly a reflection of their 
generally tower income level. For Instance, tMct the 
propomon o( blacks (M percent) as whites (32 
percent) assign a top-Impo; lance rating to having a 
Urge Income. Similarly* biKks are more apt than 
whites to esteem a nice home»car and other personal 
bekmgings, as well as social recognition. 
• Women in the sunrty attach more importance to 
religious, ethical and altruistic values thai, do men. 
\a a case In point, helping the needy Is considered 
very important by « percent of women but merely 
percent o( men. By the same token. foUowmg God*s 
will is very important to two women In three (M 
percent) compared to roughly half the male sample 
(M percent). ( f , : *^ • * 



\ FoUowing If the ()uestkn asked «nd the key 

flndinfslnUbularform: .^4^;U^^ 
: ^ *'Using this card, please tiU'mc how Itrfpo'rtant 
yo»» feel each ot these Is to you, (HespondenU were 
handed a card with positions rangmg from 10 to zero.) 
U you think icmething is estitmely Important, you < 
would caU 0(1 ±t hichest number, 10. U >ou Uunk 
something Is extreirdy unimportant you would 
mention the k)west number, zero. IT you. think, 
something U neither extremely Important- nor- 
extremely unimportant you would mention some 
number between zero and 10^^ the higher the 
number, the more Important you think It is; thelowe^ 
the number, the less Important^^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 
I , * lm»enM)cee4S«cUIVahm -<r * ■« 

1 w .'r» . « «k 

*^c««*l*rf4venrifnMrtMt - , 

f NATIONAL Whites aUcks 



Oeee family Hta 



H«ee4MU.sa(M*ci(e«« 
Pfsiewwe*cfcici« 



UvlneiwtePtteAHaiM 



PeiHMHrktnwai 



.SI 

«se 



Active lActiurctt AT m 
svn*f<<fu«. 



Nkthtme.car.ttc... 



tiMHwi lelswr* rtm*.., 
Smlm receefMtiM.. 



Tee twtt »Miit«ns M n-Mlnl Kiie 



tl 
tl 



ss 
'« 

SI 



ta 

'7S 
4S 



•;»^- 



o«•el«mtlylH«.^...r• 
KMmeec t .. 



ln9Ml«iice el S«cUI values 

: ly see * '^-i ^* * 
C ewsietrs* erylmp^riAfa t,| 

• ■< l»-lf »-tt S«an4 

NATIONAL vMn rears tietr 



-11% 
»ll 



P rMetm el cMke ^..M 
Uvlnew»t* . « 




n 

* n 








Seme el ^ . 




..Mil 


Peuewwte o«rs wlrt***^ 










u 






.^Sl 


■jcitifie*it«ffM»unf(« 




....SI 


Fliew strict RMral 

rxs.... 

Active In cKurdi 












HleftU>in*— ■ r,.., •■■ » 



lecMreceenrflMu 



IS 

n 



n , 
i] 

«• : 

s« 

ss 

4Si 



ai% 

SI 



IS% 

SI 
7S 
1% 



Tee twe eesitisfie m *u^ 

The results reported todL*? are based on personal 
tnterviewa %ith adults. It and older, conducted 
in more than 300 scientifically selected localities 
across the nation dutinf the period Dec. U* 14. 

For results based on a sample of this slze» one can 
say with 9S percent confidence that the error 
attribuuble to sampling and other random effects 
could be three percentage points 1^ either direction. 
For the figures representing the wjdons of the Itl 
blacks in the sample an error, margia jo< abouc 9\ 
percent should be allowed. 
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Attachment D 



Table 1. Frequency of work-related conflict reported by fimily members 



Group 



No 
<• conflict 



UtU* 

conflict 



Modtnu StTtr* 

conflict . conflict 



All family mtmb«n^ 

Cmploytd hiubands with t mploytd wWm , 

No children ................... 

Pr«Mhool childrtn .............. 

School**!* childrtn ..«..<.«.,.... 
Employed wWtt with tmploy td huibandi , 

No childrtn >.............,..« • 

PrtKhoo) childrtn 

School n* childrtn 

Employed womtnln on**p«xtnt famiUts , . 

Pr«Khoo] childrtn 

School i|t childrtn 



u 


41 


24 


• 10 


27 


42 


21 


U 


35 • 


37 


20 


7 


23 


41 


23 


13 


20 


47 


21 


12 


23 


39 


28 


10 


37 


34 


19 


11 


12 


40 


36 


12 


16 


44 


31 


9 


17 


58 


U 


11 


19 


56 > 


9 


' If 


16 


60 


18 


7 



^ Total urn pit six* U 1,064; ptrctntafta b4Md on wti|httd umpU. 

Sourct* Mtck, JoMph H., Graham UStalnti, and Linda Uni, 1980, Conflict] bttwttn work tnd family lift, 
Monthfy Labor Rtvitw 103(3): 29-32, U.S, Dtpartmtnt of Labor, Burtau of Labor Statistics, 
Nott: Ft|urt« may not add up dut to round!n|, 



Table 2. Fsniily members reporting common types of work*family conflicts 



Group 



£xe«uiTt 
work tfmt 



Schtdult 

Incompatibility 



Patifutand 

IrrUabiUty 



* All family mtmbtrt^ , 50 

Cmpioytd hutbanda with tmploytd wtvea 63 

Employtd wivr« with tmploytd hutbanda 39 

Cmpioytd womm in onr>par«nt famtlitt . ..'«*....«.«. 10 



28 



39 
50 



15 
11 
27 
15 



tToUlumpltiiztU 372, ptrctnU^ti bawd on wtlihttdaampU of thoit taptntncwc modtrttt or it vtrt conflict. 
Sourer Fitck.^Mph H , Graham U Slainet, and Unda Unj. 1930, Conflicta bttwttn work and family lift. 
Monthly Ubor Rtvitut 103(3) 29.32. U.S Dtpartmtnt of Labor, Burtau of Libcjf Stadstici. 
Nott: Pigurttmay not add up Out to (oundinf, 
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Attachment E 



RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC WELL-BEING OF FAMIIISS- 
FROM THE NATIONAL WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON FAMILIES 



Employm«nt and Work 

Full tnifloymtnt (181%. 90%. 
90%. M-7<%. 73%. 77%. L.A.-74%) 

All bniKhft of fovfmmfnt should 
itrtnfthtn ind tnforcf txbtini 
Wfulation on pro(r«mt for full f m- 
^oymtnt. ip^ciflciliy impUmtnt- 
in( <jit Humphrty'Hawkiiu Full 
Emptoyi itnt Act. Full f mpioymtnt 
profnnu should b« UrfiUd to 
t««n»(fnv minontirt, womvn; and 
•thf r undf r*mpIoy*d p«nont. Adt- 
«ualt support Mine** to facili- 
l*t« Ml fmptoymt nt muit b« m«df 
avaitablt. luch u public trantporta* 
to conn*€t rural aad city 
f»«^plt with }ob«. child care faciH* 
U«t. and comprvhfnsjvt traioinf^ 

Z.tiployinfntdiKrtminatton(B 92%. 
«0%. M.70%. 8d%. L A..76%. 70%) 

F*)fral. SUt*. and local lovtrn 
lAfnt should mor«fffectivfly moni> 
tor and tnforcf f aiitinf Iffialation 
and f cuct additionil Ufiilition pro* 
bib(tig| all forma of dia<rim« nation 
and haraumfnt in t mpleymf ni> 
Covffnmfnt should fxylort waya 
to dtftnf and tupp«rt tqual pay for 
<omparabl« wofV. 

Worl(pla<« policlta (Q 96%. M 91%. 
L.A 90%) 

luiin«u, labor, and |Ovfrnm«nt 
should «ncourS|f and implfinfnt 
Mraonnfl poUCita that hftp main- 
tain a atronc fvnily lift, such aa 
Rtxitimt. flf Dblf If avf |»oli€ifs (or 
both saxfs, job tharini proirims. 
child caif ctnttrs, dtp^ndtnt cart 
optiocu. and part ttmt toh* with 
proratfd pay and bentftU Em« 
ploytn should alio r*cOfnitt thf 
poMibIt advtrtf ffftcu of rfloca> 
tiona or\ (amilita and provid* sup 
POf t and options, 

Horn* aa t workplKt IB 9&%, 94%. 
M93%.a9%) 

Ftdtral St4tr. and local (ov^rn 
mtnta should rfcoytnu* tht «co'> 
nocntc and orttr vtlu^ of hom«- 
mahtnf by p<-omAtini{ » potith* 
ima(f of homtmakinc throufh 
mtdii campaigns and tduration. 
«atabUthin( homfmsitini as a car««r 
by thf 0«partmfnt of Labor, vttt 
in( social security and ptnsion 
ftlnds tqually b«twr#n ipous«t 



without rtducinf btntflUi and 
considtnni ua^u accrufd dunnf 
mamafff aa ffqually tarntd. Addi- 
tlonally, thtr* should b« a compUtt 
systtm of support s«nricta tot dia- 
plactd homtmaktrf. 

trtllation «nd Ecor.omie 
Frttturts 

An.l-lnflat(on poticy(B-7l%.4U78%. 

9;%) 

Ffdtral. Slsu. and local jovfm- 
mfnU ahould Sup^rt antl'inOation 
policifs which put sptcial fmphasa 
•n food, hfalth. fnfrcy. and houa^ 
inc. Ir>cludin| a national hfalth 
profram and lowtr mtfmt rata*. 
Anti'inflstion policifa should not 
caus« unfmploymfnt or ptacf tht 
butdfn vf controllini inOation on 
any ont social or fconomic froupv 

Cnfrfy policy (B-78%. M.78%. 
LA,-83%) 

Ffdfral. Stat*, and local r>*«rn^ 
mtnts should support a comprf 
htnsiTt national fnfnty policy in- 
cludinf support to Tind ffffCtlvf, 
ssft, altfmstivf «nfr|y sources, and 
support for rnua traniit 

Incomt Stcurity 

Incomt mainttnanc* ptoftania 
(M'73%. LA.-83%) 

Thf Ffdtral Govtrnmtnt should 
b«a/ tht major rtsponsibility for 
flnancinf incomt mamttnanct p(o- 
ftama. titabtishinf national sUn> 
dards. and suptrvuinf Statt admin- 
Utratiuri of ptoframa. Btntflu 
should bt adjusttd for itilonal 
vanatlons froframs should ..ittr 
fact with ftdcratly fundtd smploy- 
mtnt. tducatlon. and trainini pro- 
rams, and should b« availabtt rt- 
fsrdttsa of ract, s«x. lanfuait. 
cultur*. marital itatus. tducationai 
ttvtl. or rtfion. 

Social a«cunt/(D 92%, 91%.M.7S%, 
LA 7a%) 

Tht sociti ttcurity systtm should 
b« timplifitd and inttirattd with 
othtr Ftdtral incomt proframs to 
tnturt a mmimurrt living standard 
at ItAit ti^usi to tttablishtd povtrty 
itvti for sll «ldtrly Chan^ts in 
social murity should providt hif htr 



limila OA incomt tamtd \n rttir^ 
mtnt; rtmov* dtptndancy cattcory 
for spous«$ ind dtT<lop an tarninct 
ahaxinf program; providt quantn 
of social security crtdit for man 
and womtn Ukinf off from tmpIoy« 
mtnt for child rtarinf Umt; provide 
rtimbun«mtnt for car« of handi* 
capptd and tidtriy at homti pro* 
Tidt sunritor bastHu rn*rdltaa of 
a|t and childrtn; providt tquitabU 
trtatmcnt of homtmahtn: rtlax tht 
atrtnuoua tH|ibiIity for disability 
rvquiitrntnU; providt btntHta to 
tmploytd huabandt and wivta aa 
individuals rathtr than mamtd 
coupltt; and providt for tquiUbIt 
alio wan eta for ducrtpancita in lift 
txptctancy. 

Maniact penalty (B>9(%. M>9$%. 
LA,-92%. 90%. 90%) 

Tht Pttsidtnt and tht Concrtsa 
ahould support Itculation to 
titminatt the tax penalty for two* 
woflttr marntd couplts. Tht sure* 
Catt tax paid by a mairitd couple 
with duab incomes should be no 
f rtattr thsn tht atr^f'tt tax paid 
by two S4n«lt Individuala with 
similar adjusttd ftou incomts and 
dtductioru. 

Inflation penalty (B-S1%. -M 93%. 
LA.<90%) 

Tht Pttsidtnt and tht Con(T«M 
should support Itfillation to jndtx 
tht Ftdtral pertonal mcomt tax 
ratts and bracksu to adjust for 

inflation 

Inhtntanct tax chanfts (B>9C%. 
M't8%. 95%. LA. 92%, 90%. 90%) 

IRS iawa should be revised to tlim* 
inate inheritance tax for spousta. 

Tax credits and deduction (B 9i%. 
54%. ,M 95%. 93%. LA.-90%. 90%) 

IRS Iawa should bt rtvistd to pro^ 
vidt tax <rtdit for full time hom«> 
makinc and child cart, mcrtastd 
child cart/dtptndtnt cart tax crtdila 
for workinc partnU. tax credit for 
homt care of tidtrly and thost with 
inflrmitits, and tax dtduction for 
family aavinf plan. 



Not* Rtcommtndations Save been 3a ra phrased B • Baltimore Conftrtnct. M • Minntapolia Conftrtnct. L A. • Loa 
Anftlte Conftrtnct ftnctnts|>s stand for ^rctntai* of votini dftefatts at indicsttd Conftrtnct who voted for a 
rtla'ttd rtcommtndation Mort tl an ont perctntaie indicatta sevtrsi relattd rtcommtndations. 
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Senator Dknton. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. 

You know, the interrelationships committeewise here are amaz- 
ing. In Veterans' Affairs I have had to address the question you 
just brought up. There are a number of former wives of service 
men who wish to make it possible for them to be entitled to one- 
half of — to use a fraction, but I think that is what it was— the 
man's retirement mone> automatically in addition to whatever ali- 
mony they get. because when he was serving, they were serving, et 
cetera. You get into all kinds of details about why this shouldn t be 
done. Like the serviceman moves around and the wife, therefore, 
can choose the comniunity and property more than anybody else. 
But it all amounts to the fact, it seems to me, that the peripheral 
point that you all were touching on, namely the divorce rate 
having gone up, I hope somebody addresses the fact that we may 
not be going into marriage with quite the same commitnient that 
J we did say a generation or a generation and a half ago, in which 
that kind of consideration wouldn't even exist. 

For example, in my family— and I am not putting myself up as 
sacrimonious— we only have two kinds of money, our money and 
her money. There isn't any of niy money. I trust her, you know. 
She handles all of our bills and all the bank accounts. I never know 
how much money. 

So, in a couple that is committed to one another and has a plan 
to remain together forever, for life, that is not a problem. But 
when you have a couple who have had indoctrinated in them, or 
had a lifestyle habit before marriage in which the sexual exclusiv- 
ity between the two — is achieved, or an unimportant aspect of the 
commitment, or they get married thinking they can break it any 
time because everybody else does, it seems to me that that leads to 
some of these problems which we have to assess, the oneb I have to 
assess and many have assessed in marital affairs. 

But I totally agree with you about social security. My wife, who 
has probably worked harder than I have over my life, isn't entitled 
to exactly as much social security as 1. I am perfectly willing to say 
that. 

They are outliving us, the women are. They say that theory is 
not true of women that work in the workplace. 

So, it is an interesting problem to try to find out where the 
equality is. 

Dr. Miller, at a hearing that this subcommittee conducted last 
September on "Primary Intervention in Societal Problems. The 
Role of the Family", we heard testimony that there has been an 
increasing tendency for parents* responsibilities in child-rearing to 
be left to schools and even the television set. 

Would you trace much of the cause of this transfer of responsibil- 
ity to the fact that families have less and less time to spend with, 
one another? 

And, if you would, is this fact due to external phenomena, such 
as job pressures or need to keep ahead financially, or is it more be- 
cause of mternal factors such ab the perception or persuasion that 
the role changes within the family? 

Dr. Miller. I am unconvinced that parents now have any less 
time to spend with then children than parents in former genera- 
tions have had. I don't know that our lives ^are that much busier 
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and I don't know that there are data available that would address 
that question in a very specific way. 

As far as. whether changing roles or job experiences have greater 
effects or one more effect than the other on parent relationships 
with children, I think it is clear that both play a part and it is not 
a question of either/or. 

Social roles are just expectations about who should or who ought 
to do things and how they should be done. And I think that the 
expectations or the acceptance of women's employment, for exam- 
ple, clearly makes it more likely that they will be employed. 

But work experiences when it was not normative for women to 
be employed— for example, during World War II — have been dis- 
cussed and described as the recent beginning of women's employ- 
ment in large numbers, that women entered the work force during 
World War II and it was not really a normative expectation, and 
have continued to be in the labor force in greater numbers than 
they were before that time. 

So, whether it is a matter of changing roles or experiences on the 
job that has caused decreased time or decreased quality of time of 
parents with children, I don't know. 

There is also the question of whether, in fact, parents are spend- 
ing less time with their children. For example, in the area of fa- 
thering. There is considerable evidence that suggests that fathers 
currently are more involved in the birth process, in caring for in- 
fants and young childreu, than they ever have been in the past. 

Senator Denton. Well, that is true. 

You say there is no data to indicate that the mother is spending 
less time with the children on the average day and yet you indicate 
that there is a great increase in the number of unwed mothers 
working outside of the home and children in daycare centers, 

I find that curious. You say there is no data. It seems almost like 
commonsense that that would have to be the case. 

But the whole issue of quantity of time and quality of time would 
indicate that there is a difference. 

So, I would question when you say there is no data available. I 
am saying it almost has to be commonsense. 

Someone went so far as to say— and this is in articles national- 
ly — that if you spend 10 good minutes with a child, that is fine. 
Others will say: Suppose that is not the 10 minutes that the child 
wants. Suppose it wants "3 hours some other time. 

Are you saying that there is no difference in the amount of time 
being spent? 

Dr. Miller At the level that you just suggested we can clearly 
imagine that there are differences. But I am saying that I am not 
aware that data have been collected on a very specific level about 
the minutes and hours that mothers spend with their children now 
as compared with what they did 10 years ago. 

We know that there are more women employed now. That sug- 
gests that they spend less time with their children now than they 
did say 10 years ago. But it was specific data that I was referring 
to. 

Senator Denton, Dr. Burr, did you want to comment on that sub- 
ject? 
Dr. Burr. Yes. 
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There is one thing I didn't get to which I have written in the 
paper, which ib that the bucial bcience data is suggesting that there 
are a lot of women in our society, and probably a lot of men too, 
but we don*t have data about that, which would be much better off 
working in part time or \ariable time positions, maybe thirty hours 
a week. 

So, if we could change our system so that we could get the man 
back in the home more and the woman out of the home enough so 
that she can be a fully fulfilled person, we probably would have a 
whole lot better system. But we can't get a whole large segment of 
our society to make that kind of adjustment. 

I notice that this? committee also deals with labor issues. I under- 
stand that labor has not been very sympathetic to some of those 
changes in the work patterns. And anything" that this committee 
could do to inspire the labor movement or government policies to 
make working part time roles more available to people, such as al- 
lowing them to get proportional benefits, which is not possible 
unless thev are a full time employee, 1 think you would be standing 
on very solid social science data. 

Senator Dknton. Let me pursue that and then I will get back to 
you, Dr.-Miller-^ . - . _ 

Let's say that we want to give remuneration in proportion to the 
value of the work done and we are talking about a 3-hour day for 
someone. Just take that as a postulation, 

I wonder if the company would regard that persons three hours 
a da> as valuable a 3-hours as the v}-hours of 8 spent by a full time 
worker in considering the person's contribution over the year. 

What I arn getting at is: Do you not think that there is a place 
for the consideration of a minimum wage exception that goes along 
with a part-time job? 

Dr. Burr. Yes. I think that needs to be considered. 

I also think we need to consider that it takes a certain amount of 
time to start and stop on the job each day, so that the first 10 or 15 
minutes are not going to be as productive as during the middle of 
the work period. 

I also think some new innovations that are coming up, such as 
Ihe college work program. 

So that, I think there are many things that we need to consider 
in this area. The bottom line, however, gets back to the issue I 
mentioned in the earlier testimony. When people can have the 
freedom to choose the style of life that they think is most appropri- 
ate for them, then their family life tends to be the most effective. 

Now, if we have a system in our society that forces people into at 
least a forty hour week if they are going to get full access to the 
beneffSi tlu/ surround that work role, then we are creating some 
unnecessary, undesireable pressures. 

There ma> have to be some give and take in terms of manage- 
ment in industry. Government and labor, et cetera, to work out 
how to do it. But 1 think from a social science point of view there is 
good data that that is a goal worth working toward. 

Senator Dknton. Well, we had an intra-staff discussion on some 
of those matters. And it is more of a coincidence, I guess, that I 
picked up some of the thoughts and even wording from your open- 
ing statement, which I was not able to read in detail, because I 
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have taken precibely the same position you have on that in search- 
ing for a just way. 

For example, my own mothei. her home was paid for a long time 
ago. She retired after 30 years of work. She took the time when I 
came home from school to mother me very much. And after retir- 
ing she got all kinds of problems. She got arthritic hands. She was 
a great typist. Her memory started failing. She got some kind of a 
liquid swelling problem. I formed a nonprofit organization and it 
occurred to me after a couple of. years that maybe I ought to let 
her work there free, no money. I didn't have any money to pay her. 
She worked. Her social life picked up. The arthritis disappeared 
from her hands. Her memory became better than mine. She re- 
achiev* d all of her youth. She is like 20 years younger. And now, 
fortu ately, I think I am going to be able to pay her something. 
But mt is almost incidental. 

I think the people who need it, to whom it is important, it is ter- 
rific to be able to put these people to work. And I think it is worth 
an adjustment in our labor laws and regulations to do that. 

Dr. Miller. 

Dr. MiLLfCK. The issue of is it possible to adjust industry aiiid busi- 
ness cycles, from how.they Aaye„b_een. ln„the past.,to_enhance and 
support and make possible a better family life, that raises for me 
the issue of flexible schedules- It is most prominent in the re- 
sponses of the national survey that I referred to that there was dif- 
ficult> m scheduling between work commitments and family com- 
mitments. If one doesn't have to be at work say before the children 
are off to school— or, as you mentioned, when you came home in 
the afternoon vour mother was able to spend time with you— if it is 
possible for industry to reorient itself that there is a poor time and 
a best time, the flex kind of concept, I think that has great poten- 
tial for working out the family life more harfrioniously. 

Senator Dknton. Is there any interconnection, any rapport, that 
ma> be set up, stimulated b> the administration's desire to get the 
private sector involved in relieving the welfare burden in this par- 
ticular area as you have both enunciated? 

But is there an> way that sociologists can make the importance 
of this pitch because it would relieve the welfare burden if you can 
make a minor adjustment m the private sector to accommodate the 
scheduling of the part-time minimum wage policy? 

Dr. BUKU. Yes. 

I think that part of what is going on in economics as a strategy 
of changing a whole host of things in our society, part is a reduc- 
tion of certain kinds of taxation. It may be that there could be 
some tax mcenti\es built in to the industrial business sector if they 
wuuhi move toward more flexibility in employment patterns. Be- 
cause there is bome cost. It is just inevitable that there is i^oing to 
be some cobl to that sector in making that kind of an adjustment. 
It may be a short term cost and a long-term gain for them in terms 
of working out some methods of productivity increases. But it may 
be tluit. Sou know, some adjustments could be made in terms of 
those tax incentives th<it might provide considerable motivation. 

Senator DhMON. So, for the short-term disadvantaged, either a 
tax uvdit or a tax intenti\e of some kind. But for the long term, 
thev j>tand to Main because everybody s taxes would go down, in- 
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eluding theirs. That is aside from the human happiness that comes 
of beiojg felt needed and feeling as if you are accomplishing some- 
thing, as you would be. 
Yes, Dr. Miller. 

Dr, Miller. In addition, they stand to a gain from worker pro- 
ductivity in terms of mor^ie, both on the job and in their family 
relations. 

Senator Denton. I will direct this at Dr. Burr, and then. Dr. 
Miller, if you wish to comment, you may. 

You have cautioned this committee that some of the Government 
programs that are being widely advocated in our society may have 
some very undesirable long-term effects, even though they may 
seem helpful in the short run. You cited a nationally funded day- 
care program as one whose long-term effects might be negative for 
family life. 

Would you elaborate on that? 

Dr. Burr. Yes, 

I know it is a very sensitive kina of issue and that there are 
many aspects to it. 

To illustrate one of the many aspects, I observed in your intro- 
ductory remarks you were talking about the ladies golfing^ 

Senator Denton, And these were all wives of working husBan^s. 
These were not single parents. 

Dr. Burr. Yes, 

And in that very situation I think that it is ever so useful in our 
society to have a wide range of methods of getting care of children 
so that the parents don't have to spend 24 hours there. Those 
women need to go golfing occasionally and the guys need to go out 
and they need to go out together. 

So, we need to have effective methods for caring for children 
other than the babysitter. We need to promote more day-care facili- 
ties that are performing desirable roles. 

On the other hand, if we were to adopt some day-care programs 
which in the long run would start assuming the responsibility for 
rearing the children in a substantial way, that would have, I think, 
a devastating effect on meeting the needs of those children effec- 
tively and meeting the needs of the adults. 

One of the very important things that I think we lose sight of in 
our society occasionally and have to be rerriinded of is that there is 
no free lunch and we need the accountability and responsibility. 

It is much easier to bear children than rear them. And parents 
ought to be the ones that are responsible for the rearing process, 

I would hate to see us create some institutional system, institu- 
tionah/,ed system, of day care which would gradually transfer the 
robponbibility awu> from the parents further than we have already 
come, Becaube the parental process in the family institution is the 
place that is going to best meet the total needs of the child. 

So that, we :ould have aides to the parents for temporary care 
that can be quite effucti\e, but to have extensive federally funded 
large bCciled da> Ccire pro^ramb that would as one of their long-term 
effoctb-and thib ih really an example of what I was talking about 
earlier in evaluating the long term effectb— shift the responsibility 
away from parentb, we \\ould jubt create another problem that 
would even more serious in 80 or 10 years. 
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So, I think that there are a lot of things that need to be done in 
the day-care area. There is some serious evaluation that needs to 
be done before making those kinds of decisions. 

Senator Denton. Thank, you, Dr. Burr. 

Dr. Miller, in your testimony you say that the stress of mothers 
who work full time is exacerbated by the fact that their husbands 
do hardly any work around the house. 

Do you think one solution to this stress is to encourage adoles- 
cents and teenagers in the home to accept more responsibilities for 
themselves? Or do you think there should be peer pressure in our 
society to make the men do more work? 

I am fascinated by the way it worked out with my own children. 
I have seven. Four or five of them are married. But the men seem 
to be willing a heck of a lot more than I was to put on an apron 
and do the dishes, change the dirty diapers, go into the birth of the 
baby and see how the mother comes out. I guess that is progress. 

But I definitely see a sort of neutered-like situation which has 
developed. 

Would you want the man to be doing about the same thing that 
the woman does in the home? Or do you think the kids ought to 
st^rt helping the parents instead of having the parents be slaves to 
the children in terms of their entitlement to education and a car 
when they reach that age, et cetera? 

Dr. MiLLEii. I think it is very healthy to involve children in the 
responsibilities that there are in a home. I wouldn't wait until they 
are adolescents or teenagers to involve them. 

There are things that every family needs to take care of: food 
preparation and caring for clothing and maintenance of the house- 
hold. Those are things that children, for their own benefit and for 
the assistance of their parents, ought to be involved in from the 
time that they are young, 

I think one of the losses that ve have seen in our society in 
moving away from an agrarian cu ture is one does not have those 
same kind of necessary work experiences around the place that 
there once was. But still there are things that every family needs 
to do to maintain itself and that children can and should be in- 
volved in. 

As far as the division of labor between spouses, again that is 
something that is, and from my value position ought to be, an indi- 
vidual process, an individual matter. In the research we find again 
that couples are most satisfied when they are able to work out an 
arrangement that is agreeable or satisfactory to them, not being 
pushed into a mold where you do everything because that is what 
women have to do, or you do this because that is what men have to 
do. Increasingly in marriage and family life we find the greatest 
satisfaction and the most positive outcomes when people are able 
to choose flexibly among alternatives, 

I see tremendous btnefit in familiy experiences recently having 
come to men, particularly older men. I will give an example since 
you have given several. 

Older men who I interviewed saw their first child or two held by 
a nurse through the glass in the hospital. In more recent experi- 
ences they have participated with their wife and have been there 
for the delivery of the child. They feel immensely different and 
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closer to those children because of that experience than they did 
previously. 

Senator Denton. I didn't mean to knock that. I am just some- 
what of an anachronism. It is just hard for me. I can see that 
really is a truly beautiful development ai^d so forth. 

Dr. Miller. I don't see that there is any particular threat that 
men are going to be expected to do more in housework or home 
care type activities, but I do certainly, in responding to the first 
part of your question, think it is helpful for children to be involved 
from early ages in the responsibilities of family life. 

Senator Denton. Do you both think there can be mutually 
worked out schedules and responsibilities, to the degree that the 
couple should expect respectively that there is not going to be a 
period of real just down right sacrifice with respect to I have said, 
especially the mother? 

I mean when that child is between one 1 old and 4^2, is there 
any way that you cannot acknowledge that it is going to take some- 
thing more from that mother in the way of giving and taking from 
life for that time frame, especially if she had more than one in that 
age group? Or can you just figure out a way where there is going to 
bejust-as muchglve and take?_ . 

Dr. Burr. Let me make a comment on that 

Yes. I think that that is one of the beauties of life, beauty with a 

capital B. That sacrifice and giving is necessary. Because when I 

talked about families meeting some of those deeper needs that we 
all have, that is one of the needs that we all have; is to get out of 
our own *'meism*' kind of thing and serve and help others. And the 
family provides the vehicle for that, which is by my value system a 
beautiful thing for the human race. 

So, we ought to promote it, yes. But there is a qualification there 
too. And that is that I think our society during this particular his- 
torical epic, women are the ones getting the short end of the stick 
because they have new expectations and opportunoities and de- 
jmands, but there also is the pattern, as Dr. Miller has referred to, 
which is inherently well founded, which is as women take on addi- 
tional roles, the men have not been proportionately accommodating 
to do their share of the dirty work. So, during this period of adjust- 
ment in our history the women's movement is not an artifact. It is 
not an ill-founded movemont. It is a coming out of genuine social 
needs. 

As a final comment with regard to this, it would be so inappro- 
priate for us to turn to government to try to solve this. We have 
again the Santa Claus image that if we just go to Uncle Sam and 
get some new grants or new bureaus or new proposals, that will 
solve these stresses inside of the family system. 

I would hope that we are learning that there are many things 
that government can't do. It is very finite and limited. This is just 
another area. And we are going to have to leave it up to some na- 
tion al social processes to create some greater equity in the family 
system in our society without more Federal regulations. 

Dr. Miller. I understood your question to be isn't there some- 
thing about the nature of an infant to a 4-year-old child that makes 
the tie between the mother and the infant somewhat closer or 
more natural than the tie of the father and infant. 
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Senator Denton, Can the responsibilities of the mother be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to not be relatively sacrificial in her life 
during that time frame? Or can it be seen as a smooth thing all the 
way through her married life? 

Isn't she going to have a little bit more rugged work or responsi- 
bility requirement in that case? 

Dr. Miller. Clearly that is the case for parents, men, and 
women. The investments of parenting are demanding. There is 
more sacrifice when children are young in terms of physical de- 
nands, fatigue, getting up during the night for feedings, changing 
diapers. All of those kinds of things it seems are more intensive 
during the early years of life. 

But we can't say that fathers are any less able to get up during 
the night and care for a baby than a mother would be unless she is 
nursing and has to get up to feed the baby when the occasion 
arises. 

Senator Denton. Well, give me the statistics on the mortality 
rates of the working mother. You know, we haven't had these yet; 
right? 

This guy, who is really the principal breadwinner, which is the 
_situatiQnJjiJiiosliaraUies. Jb.e Jj^qJ^ -that xe^ponsibij ityr^and.t hisjap^ 
plies to most animal species as well as the human species— he feels 
that responsibility for that family's well-being. ' 

Dr. Burr made the assertion that men have not accommodated to 
the fact that the women s movement, requiring them to fulfill 
themselves outside of the home, puts extra stresses on them with 
respect to what they do in the home because they have a dual role. 
And men have not accommodated to accepting the sort of equality 
or at least equitability within the home in this responsibility, 

I am asking whether or not we couldn't look into whether or not 
the man feels a little more stress and strain regarding the success 
or failure of himself as the economic supplier. 

I am talking about the dual wage earning traditional family situ- 
ation. 

Dr. Burr. Let me make a comment there or two or three com- 
ments. 

One. I think that part of what may be happening with fegard to 
the morbidity and mortality rates of women in the work force may 
be that we are in a transition stage when women are just assuming 
those kinds of roles and that is a particularly difficult time and 
period and it does create some difficult stresses. It may be that the 
stresses are caused by that more than any kind of biological part of 
women, which means they should be so exclusively the maternal 
ones and the man out in the work force. 

We do have the image that the man is the one that goes out and 
slays the dragon and brings home the bacon. But, on the other 
hand, when we look at many other cultures, the agrarian kinds of 
cultures, I mean the difference is really very minimal and very fre- 
quently the wife is much more involved in the economic production 
and organization and dissemination processes than the man. 

Now, we have inherited in our Western World the pattern where 
the man has beon the breadwinner and the woman has been the 
mother. And some of that is understandable in a frontier kind of 
society where the physical strength and stamina of the male may 
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have been useful for some kinds of processes. But now we are in an 
industrial society wh^re the most difficult thing we do is frequently 
push a button or move something around so that the automation 
can do it in a slightly different place. The physical strength is not 
so important. 

It may be that we ought to be about in our society rearranging 
some of those traditional male and female roles and being much 
more free in the flexibility of who does what. The initial adjust- 
ment period may be relatively difficult, but it may be that we could 
make rather dramatic modifications without a great deal of diffi- 
culty, while at the same time meeting some things that are per- 
haps not so negotiable, such as the commitment, the care, the serv- 
ice, the love, the long-term bonding in human relationship, which 
all of us need and which we have not been meeting very well. 

Senator Denton. I am not as familiar as you are. Dr. Burr with 
that subject and, you know, being old fashioned again, I am sure I 
have biases that affect my objectivity. 

I am familiar somewhat with primative societies existing today 
in Thailand, Burma, other places, where, as indeed you say, the 
women are concerned somewhat with the production that comes 

into the home and the men do pEoportionally_.moreLia„terjms„oE 

home duties than is the case in Western society. 

However, I don't even see an approach, even there, to a blurring 
of the sexes to the^oint where there is not the recognition that 
there is a maternanHsfinct; that tlie wom^** is the only one who 
can bear a baby; that the man has a somewhat different psycho- 
logical as well as physiological role in life. You know, it is going to 
be very hard to get nne out of that rut. 

I hope that the women do get out and fulfill themselves the way 
they should. I see great validity to much in the women's move- 
ment. I share with the feminists, for example, a tremendous deplor- 
ing of pornography, for example, which is what got a lot of them in 
the state of mind that they are in because the men not only were 
doing a double standard on them, but flaunting it. 

Dr. Burr. Maybe the best solution for the immediate future for 
all of us would be again to go back to the *'golden mean" kind of 
idea in the sense that the extreme of the traditional macho, chau- 
vinistic, and excessive rigidity in the sex roles would not be wise in 
the modern scent. But it may not be wise to go the other extreme 
eithei, be the unisex acA complete obliteration of those differences. 
And, of course, there are people speaking for both extremes. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We have other questions which we will submit for the record. 

We will ask the next two witnesses to come forward. 

Our next panel of witnesses is Dr, Carlfred Broderick, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Southern California, and Dr, 
Onalee McGraw, educational consultant. Heritage Foundation, 

Welcome, Dr. McGraw, and welcome. Dr. Broderick. 

I have just seen a light come on up there, which means I will 
ha\e to go and vote. Rather than interrupt this hearing, I will ask 
Dr. Broderick to proceed with his opening statement, then Dr. 
McGraw, and my staff director will preside while the opening state- 
ments are being made. I will return as soon as I can get back from 
voting on the floor. 

^ f) 
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This is an amendment on busing. I have no choice but to go to 
the floor. I shall return. 
This is Ms. Cynthia Hilton. 

[Whereupon, Senator Denton left the hearing to vote, and Cyn- 
thia Hilton is now presiding.] 

Ms. Hilton. Dr. Broderick, this is one of the reasons it is helpful 
to get your testimony in before time, so we have some understand- 
ing. 

Dr. Broderick. I un^^erbtand. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CARLFRED BRODERICK, Ph. D., DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, AND 
DR. ONALEE McGRAW, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT, HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION 

Dr. Broderick. I am happy to share some observations with this 
committee. 

. I would like, first of all, to reinforce something that my two col- 
\ leagues that preceded me said. 
\ I was asked as a trainer of therapists and therapist to focus on 
s6me of the special stresses that two career families have, and I 
will do that. But before I do that, lest my comments be taken out of 
context to a point that it means something that I don't mean, I 
want to reemphasize something that was said by Dr. Miller, in par- 
. -ticularA ^ . - - - 

There ^ave been 200, almost 300, studies done on working wives 
and working mother^'. And if you had summarize them all you 
would haveJto make the following three statements: 

Working women report they have the same physical and mental 
health as full-time homemakers as a group. You just can t make 
the generalizaiion, and make it stick, that working is bad for your 
health or good for your health on the average. I am sure some of it 
is good and some of it is bad, but I am speaking on the average. We 
understand that that is true. 

We understand that although working wives have a higher di- 
vorce rate, they do not report being less happy with their mar- 
riages while they are married. I suspect that they have a higher 
divorce rate because they have the alternative of getting out of an 
unhappy marriage. But every evidence is that working itself is not 
detrimental to marital happiness for the wives or the husbands. It 
is true that there is a^ higher divorce rate. I think that does not 
have much to do with unhappiness, but having to do with a richer 
alternative because they are themselves employed. 

Finally, the majority of the studies have shown that the children 
of working mothers turn out as well as the children of mothers 
who stay home. I am going to speak to a couple of exceptions and 
you may ask more precise questions. But in general if you look at 
their grades in school, you look at their achievement, you look at 
their mental health, in general the children of working wives, 
working mothers, score well and some evidence shows a tendency 
to score better in certain areas such as independence. 

Now, having laid that groundwork, I would nevertheless like to 
speak to some of the particular problems that working mothers 
and working wives have in greater degree than others, recognizing 
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still, once more as a caveat, that all working mothers don't have 
these prpblems and all working wives don*t have these problems. 
But I v/as asked to talk about some of the special problems that 
they do have. 

Some reference has been made already as to whether or not 
working wives spend less time with their children. There have been 
hundreds and hundreds of studies. There is no question that when 
a women goes to work she increases by about 50 percent her total 
weekly workload. The 8 hours a day that the average woman who 
works only in the home spends on the home is reduced to only 4 
hours a day. 

The consequences are not just true in America, It has been true 
in Socialist countries where they have a very strong tradition of 
women in the labor force. It is true in at least 12 different coun- 
tries where research has been done. . 

Let me be rather specific on that. 

When a woman goes to work the weekly housekeeping goes from 
50 hours to 28 hours. Her husband, who traditionally spends 4 
hours a week around the house and 4 hours in the yard and with 
his car, does not substantially increase his participation when she 
goes to work full time. This results in her cutting down on every 
measure of leisure activities— gardening, visiting friends and rela- 
tives, watching television — whereas her husband does not reduce 
his expenditure of time in any of these categories when she goes to 
work. 

We have mentioned that she spends less time with her children. 
Studies have shown that the average woman who stays at home 
full time spends 80 minutes a day in direct play or interaction with 
her children, 80 minutes, 1 hour and 10 minutes a day, she has 
spent directly with her children. That is cut down to 40 minutes a 
day, when she goes to work. The man doubles his time with the 
children from 6 minutes a day to 12 minutes a day. That is not 
fully compensatory, I think. 

So that, there is unquestionably a net loss to the home environ- 
ment and to the child indicated in these studies; a net loss some- 
thing on the order of 30 minutes a day in parental attention. 

So that, we need to know that one of the crises, one of the prob- 
lems, which families need to deal with when a woman goes to full- 
time work is that she increasesJier workload 50 percent while her 
partner increases the workload not at all. And that causes strain of 
two kinds. 

One, it causes personal strain on her. Anybody who increases 
their workload 50 percent will have some personal strain. 

It also causes a strain on the marital relationship when she calls 
her husband's attention to the injustice. 

There have been studies that have followed the division of labor 
in homes over at least several decades; 25 years ago it found 
that women did 80 percent of the housework, men did IL . jrcent, 
and children did 10 percent. In 1978, women did 80 percent of the 
housework, men did 10 percent, and children did 10 percent. There 
was no change in the amount of housework that men did, and no 
change in the amount of housework that children did. 

So, women are quite justified in their increased level of dissatis- 
faction with their husbands and with the society that caused that. 
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Working wives and their husbands have issues around the fact that 
she feels it is unjust that he is not more involved. He may feel very 
resentful that he is challenged in that vay. What he had counted 
on was being able to come home after a hard day's work and possi- 
bly watch a movie on TV. Now he has to feel guilty because he is 
not doing the things that he sees as a woman's role. 

Men are having a hard time with that. Many just won't do it. 
And that does not enhance the marital relationship. 

So, we observe as therapists, there is resentment. The male feels 
that the rules have changed on him. He didn't expect that his mar- 
ried life would involve his feeling guilty because he wasn't doing 
these things. And the women are upset because they feel that they 
are being unjustly overburdened. 

Where th^re is a dual career (as contrasted to the wife merely 
haying a job) and women are making money comparable to their 
husband s and have career commitments comparable \.o their hus- 
balid's— additional problems that come up such as time priorities, 
overtime, et cetera. 

/One of the solutions, however, is to develop a business type 
atreeniont: your check goes here and my check gjes here; if we di- 
vorce, you will get thib and I will get this; and fo on. I count this 
n unhappy solution in that the quality of the marital band is 
•hanged. 

One other issue that might be raised is the evidence that there 
has been a dramatic increase in infidelity on the women's side. 
Men have stayed at their traditional 50 percent, which is not a 
very proud record. However, the women have moved up to match 
them. Women outside of the home have an opportunity to meet 
people who are more successful than their husbands, more sensi- 
tive to their needs, and so on. 

I mention this because I think that part of liberating people has 
led to a dilution of the exclusive marital commitment. 

While it is true thijl working women are no more extramaritally 
involvod than working men, it nevertheless is true that the 
number of families involved in infidelity has increased over these 
years and studies hAve shown that her employment in the market- 
place has been one iactor in that. 

I think what it jjnows is that human beings out in the \yorld see 
more alternatives ^and have fewer controls upon their activity and 
behavior. Men alvyays had that situation. Now women seem to take 
equal advantage,if that is the correct word. 

In any case, it^Uoes cause a strain on marriages and a great deal 
of marital stress/and divorce. 

Now I would like to talk btiefly about the mothers employment 
and the quality /of parenting. 

I want to sixyj very little about the first few years of life because 
wo have heard^so much abput that. The evidence is that it is most 
difficult for vaung children when their mothers are employed and 
thoy are in the care of strangers. 

I won't elaoorate on that because I haven't the time. But it is ' 
well documented I have quotes in my written document oh that. 

However, a concern which as a family therapist I run into a 
fimit deal jk chronic undersupervision, particularly in the early 
teens. It is. very difficult even for parents to supervise this age 
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child and parents find that teenagers may refuse altogether to 
accept supervision from non-parents. 

Many teenagers — 12-, 13-, 14-, 15-, 16-year-olds— are left alone 
until one of the parents comes home at 6 o'clock. My observation is 
that in many, many cases Murphy's law that if anything can go 
wrong, it will go wrong, applies. Generally children of that age 'are 
not wise allocators of their own time. And I spend much of my 
time with the painful consequences premature emancipation at 
those ages such as involvement in criminal activities or sexual ac- 
tivities. Increased sexual activities among teenagers seems to be 
one of the key concommitants of the absence of the parents in the 
home. 

Studies suggest that unoccupied homes with both parents gone is 
the chief place where teenagers get involved with sex. 

The problem of supervision of teenagers is one 1 see no ready so- 
lution to. But it is probably, from my point of view, after the prob- 
lem of young children not having a steady parenting, the No. 1 
problem that must be faced in our society. 

We have had a generation of young people with no one at home, 
no one there to account for their time, and the consequences of 
that are well documented and unhappy. 

In summary then, I do not have the solution, but I have observed 
that families survive creatively despite the challenge. 

For example, in some con munities they have what is called a 
**latch-key** after school program for children when the parents are 
working. Unfortunately, the children who need most to be there 
are not. 

But I feel that communities and families will develop a mecha- 
nism for dealing with this, as are shown in the overall statist*v.s. 

In my view the Government can best help by facilitating the 
families that help themselves and not by taking their function 
from them. 

If we h^ve the time and there are questions, I can elaborate on 
that. 

There is one thing I want to say briefly about the relative longev- 
ity of men and women. There seems to be the impression here that 
men die earlier because they work so hard. Actually males die 
more' frequently than females from conception forward. Women 
have two **X" chromosomes and that'seems to make a difference. 
More males die in utero. More males die in childhood. I don't think 
we can blame it on occupations. I think it has to do with our chro- 
mosomes. 

Thank you. 

(The summary ^itatement of Dr. Broderick follows:] 
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Summary of Testimony of Carlfred B. Broderick, Ph»D» , 
Professor of Sociology and Executive Director of ^5ar^iage 
and Family Therapy Training, University of Southern 
California* 



Pai:el 2, Hearing on The Work Ethic and Materialism 
as it Affects the American Family* Tuesday, Karch 2, 1982; 
4232 Dirksen, Center • Senator Denton, Presiding* 



It is my privilege today^ito share with this dis- 
tinguished committee some observations about the special 
problems which a particular set of American families \ms€ 
deal with. These are families in which there are depen- 
dent children and both parents are involved in the labor 
force. In the few xninutes allotted to me I wish to touch 
briefly on challenges such families must face in the area . 
of stresses which impinge upon the quality of the marital 
relationship and special problems with being an effective 
parent under these difficult circiuastances. 

I'ly comments will draw partly upon research that has 
been done in the field and partly upon my own observations 
as a family therapist and as a trainer and supervisor of 
faniiy therapists in several diverse settings. 

Before proceeding, however, I wish to state three 
brief ^veats, lest icy points be misinterpreted. First, 
I am av.arc that research shows that working women report 
themselves as having physical and mental health on a par 
with full time homemakers, marital satisfaction on a par 
with full time homemakers and successful child outcomes 
on a par with full time homemakers. At the very least 
this is a tribute to the remarkable creativity and adap- 
tability of the human spirit, since, as we shall see, it 
is achieved against some odds. Second, it should be 
clear that the problems I shall discuss are not present 
in all or even most^ working mother families and some of 
them can be found also in the families of full time home- 
makers. We do believe, however, that they arc more common 
in families in which both parents work away from home. 
Third, it is true that as a clinic '<-an my focus is on the 
problems rather than on the potential benefits (such as 
increasing self esteem, greater competence and independence 
in children) which may also occur under these circumstances. 

Wife's Employe nt and the Quality of Married Life 

Time budget studies here and abroad consistently 
show that th& woman's overall workload is dramatically 
increased if \shc tdkes on paid employment, while her hus- 
band's load is scarcely affected tSzalai, 1972; Walker, 
1970; Heissner et al., 1975). One study found that 
employed women reduced their weekly housekeeping from 
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about 50 hours to 28 while their husbands maintained a 
steady 4 hours per week in this category plus an additional 
4 hours in the traditional male household activities such 
as maintenance and repair. The working wife gave up sub- 
stantial proportions of her leisure activities, such as 
gardening, visiting with friends and relatives, and 
watching television. She even cut down on the time spent 
eating and sleeping. Her husband did not reduce his expen- 
ditixre of time in ariy of these categories, however (Meissner 
et al., 1975). She cut her daily time with her children 
in half, from about 80 to under 40 minutes of time devoted 
exclusively to them. He doubled his daily time with the 
children - from 6 minutes to 12. All in all, it appears 
that unless American men reevalxiate their commitment to 
picking up the slack in their wives home responsibilities 
when she goes to work, it will remain true that a woman 
with a full time job outside the home will have increased 
her total weekly workload by about 50 percent without 
any corresponding shift in her husband's workload. 

Given these circumstcinces it is not •uncommon to see 
wives who .are doubly resentful of their husbands. First 
they hold it against him that he has failed to provide 
for their family at a level that would make it unnecessary 
for her to work. Secondly, as a resiolt the wife's bur- 
den is increased by 50$$ without any comparable sacrifice 
on his part. He on his part may feel resentful that his 
life style has changed for the worse (no dinner on the 
table when he comes home, less deference, less control 
over finances, less of her energy 'spent catering to his 
needs.) ^ 

An increasing number of women are working, not 
because they have to, but because they are committed to 
a career. Two career families nay encounter problems 
that families with a clear sense of the wife's job being 
auxiliaijy to her husband's may not. For one thing, 
careers are more demsuiding in time and energy and prio- 
rity than are mepe jobs. Husbands and wives may find 
themselves in direct conflict over job transfers, allo- 
cating budget priorities £ind many other things. Some 
couples delegate nearly all household chores and child- 
rearing to others who may not share their values. Some 
assiune the trappings of a corporate partnership with 
formal rules governing the reciprocal financial and other 
obligations. In either case, it is our opinion that some- 
thing is lost from the marriage. 

Many of the gainS women have made through their 
greater participation in the labor market are probably 
beneficial to them and to their partners but some are 
costly to both. For example, the rate of infidelity 
among women doubled in the 25 yeats between Kinsey's 
study in 1953 and a series of studies in the late 70's. 
Working wives led the way in this department (although 
to be fai^r, they have only mirrored the levels of infi- 
delity being maintained among working men). Whatever 
the source, this unhappy pattern places marriages \mder 
great strain. This is doubtless one factor in the higher 
divorce rates among working wives. 
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Mother's Employment aind the Quality of Parenting 

V/hile, in general, the children of working mothers 
seem to do as well as others, there is evidence that 
there may be two important exceptions. Mothers seem to 
play a particularly important role in getting children 
off to a good etart| in the first 5 years of life. As 
- Burton White_ of Harvard has put it in his book. The First 
2toee Years of Life (Eaglewood Cliffs, N. J. , PrentTce^^^ 
Hall, 19757 p. 

I have devoted my whole professional career to 
pursuing the question of how competent people get 
that way. On the basis of years of research, I am 
totally convinced that the first priority with res- 
pect .to helping each child to reach his maximum 
leve3^^ of competence is to do the best possible job 
in structuring his experience and opportunities 
during the first three years of life. Now, if I 
am totally convinced of that concept then it becomes 
painfully obvious that to me, at least, any other 
kind of job, be it formal or informal, working as 
an engineer somewhere, working as the president of 
a bank, working as a career professional in designing, 
or in the arts, cannot really compete (in humanistic 
terms) with the job of helping a child make the most 
of his potential for a rich life* Therefore I do 
not think any job is more important in humanistic 
terms thcui the one this book describes. 

A second crucial period seems to be in the early teens. 
The issue at this age is not working, per se, but rather 
its some-time derivative, chronic under ^ supervision . This 
can occur even when parents are generally responsible. 
This age group is notoriously difficult to supervise even 
for parents and they often virtually refuse to accept 
supervision from any substitute (too old for "babysitters," 
etc.). As a result, many parents reason that they are old 
enough to take care of themselves for a couple of hours 
each day until one or the other parent gets home. Happily, 
in many cases this works out just as they hoped it would. 
In the process the child learns much about independence 
and responsibility. \ 

Unhappily» in other cases Murphv^s Law (that if any- 
thing can go wrong, it will go wrong) seems to operate. 
I see a lot of fgimilies in which working i>arents are 
amazed and dismayed to discover that their trusted teen- 
ager has been using their home as a setting for drinking 
parties or drug operations or for organizing systematic 
looting of the unattended homes in the neighborhood. 

One apparent correlate to chronic under-supervision • 
is a dramatic increase in teenage sexual activity with 
its ugly concomitants (venereal disease, pregnancy, abor- 
tion and illegitimacy). Although many factors have con- 
tributed to this change in mores, research suggests that 
the children of working mothers are the most likely to 
be sexually active at each age. The moat frequent location 
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listed for this activity is "home," 

It is our observation that most parents --fill resist 
all but the most concrete evidence that their home is 
being used for some unapproved or even illegal activity, ^ 
(and sometimes they will deny it in the face of concrete 
evidence). One must suppose that this denial is a defense 
against overwhelming guilt for their parental neglect, 
unavoidable as it has seemed to them* 

In summary, it is my observation that the continuing 
trend for mothers with dependent children to enter the 
labor force brings with it a series of serious challenges* 
In general , families seem to be finding creative ways to 
resolve most of these problems but I have suggested a 
number of areas in which the solutions still elude many 
familie-^* It is not clear to me what the government* s 
respoh'^'j to this information should be other than to 
keep inJormed. 

Ms. Hilton. Thank you very much, Dr. Broderick. 
Dr. McGraw, it is nice to meet you finally. It has been a pleasure 
talking to you on the telephone. 
Dr. McGraw. Thank you. 

I will just make some very brief remarks because you do have a 
text of my testimony, to which I would like to add just for the 
record sections of the booklet which I wrote and call your attention 
to section I, day care: What should the Federal role be? It might 
add some perspectives oh some of the issues that have been raised 
in terms of the family over the years. 

Ms^. Hilton. We will be glad to add that to the record. 

[The following was received for the record:] 
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'VerJtage^oundatioii 



A ut-<xcmp( public ^icy rct<arch inVitutc 



Harch l8, 1982 



Senator Jeremiah Denton 
United States Senator 
Chai rman, 

Subconei ttee on Aging, Family 
and HuNian Resources 
Washington, DC 

Dear Senator Denton: 

Thank you for extending to me the opportunity to appear before your 
subcomittee on the topic of 'Katerial i sm and the American FMiiy." This 
is cartainly the time for such deeper quettions to be explored. 

Specifically, in answer to your question regarding the appropriateness 
of a Federal role in the protection of children I would respond by saying: 

The concapt of having a federal agency established to promote the 
protection of children in such areas as child abuse Is now, it seems to me, 
an outmoded one. On philosophical grounds we can argue qutte properly th»t 
the best interests of the child are served In the care of normally devoted 
functioning families. In the cases, which are very tragic, where the family 
is not functioning to the point where the child Is really at risk, the appropriai 
level of government to deal with this Is the local government entity and by 
extension, the state government. Opening this vraa up at the federal level 
has, by past experience, primarily provided m support vehicle for grantsmanship 
entrepreneurs and pofitical cronyism. Such evils exist at the local and state 
levels too, of course, but at least, following the principle of subsidiarity, 
the local and state officials are closer to those they serve and therefore 
frfor^ visible and more accountable for their own actions. 

Thank you, Senator^ again, for your invitation to participate on this 
Important topic. 



Sincnrely yours. 




Onalce HcGraw, Ph.D. 
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fecccrpt fron-Crltlc»l Iss.es-The Paally Penlnlsn and the Therapeutic State, by Onalee 
KcGraw, The Kerlttge PoundttlonJ 



Wlut ShMM tiM FwWnl R*k B<? 

Sinct the itunninj defeat of thi Compreheniire 
Child Deyetepment bill in 1971. proponenti of as 
eiteniiyc federtl commitment to dty-care h»« 
tn«d on two subsequent occasion i to p«iS compre- 
hensive kgisUtion to establish » nationwide net- 
work of daycare/chlld dcvtlopment centen: the 
ili-fated ChUd and Family Servicti Act (1975) and 
the jhort-l jved ComprthensWe CWM Care bill (S. 4) 
proposed in 1979 by Senator Alan Cranston 
(D-Calif.). which was withdrawn from acti« co«- 
sidcf ation « few months^aftef its introduction. la 
both instance*, proponents of federally funded 
day-care were confronted with the hard political 
truth that the public fenerally did not support such 
measures. 

Meanwhile, in the late '7(H, assorted prtstifious 
child and family eipetts attempted to jenetate a 
consensus behind a national family policy, callinf 
for supports to strengthen the family in the form c( 
job and income fuarantees, health and a vast array 
of entitlement services for families that needed 
them. Two documents advocatini this point of view 
were the report by the Caroe|ic Council on Chil« 
dren, All Our Childrtn** and Towitrti a Sttionti 
Policy for Chldrtn Mftd Familits^ by the Advisory 
Committee on Child Develop ment^of the National 
Research Council. The premise embodied In both 
was that families «re in need of fovcroment help 
beyond the federal social services programs no* i« 
place; poverty, inequality and discrimination are 
the enemies of families and the engine of the 
federal government must be harnessed to eradicate 
these cfils. 

4S 



The reasons why these proposals have had difTi* 
culty getting off the ground are twofold. Fint. the 
helping professionals who advocate them have 
trouble forming a political constituency beyond 
themselves to prtuure the politicians. Secondly, 
the goverament-supjiorted political network of 
helping profetiionals is primarily centered on the 
preservation and enlargement of exiitiag turf and 
status. Because top priority is given to turf preser* 
vation, the child advocacy movement hu had enor- 
mous difficulty uniting behind a single policy 
objective. To correct this deficiency, Marian 
Wright Edclman. bead o( the Children's Defense 
Fund and a leading child advocate, is currently 
spearheading an attempt to set up child advocacy 
political coalitions in every state to gain leverage 
for more government 'programs. 

A classic Ulustrttion "of how the struggle for turf 
mitigates against a united front by child advocates 
occurred in the deliberations on the comprehensive 
child deveiopment-<Uy<«e bills. There was In- 
tense competition between the public education 
lobby and the day^aic/child devclopncnt groupi 
to determine which cluster of interests should have 
the primary responsibility for the programs autho- 
rittd under the proposed legislation. 

Advocates for federally funded day<are advance 
the positica that the policy of the federal govern- 
ment miiit be to support the movement of mothers 
into the work force. TT»is U by and large the posi- 
tion of the feminist movement. In testimony given 
on behalf of the Oanston comprehensnre child care 
bill. President Carter's advisor for women. Sarah 
Weddington. stated that "by 1990 the need for 
child care providers could Increase by as much «s 
60 percent and that abotit 17,400 day care centers 
and 1 million family day care homes will be re- 
quiied for the estimated 2.2 million or more pre- 
schoolers whoae mothers will then be ia the work 
force.*'« c 

Jill Conway, president of Smith College, uld in 
testimony at theume hearing that economists have 
indicated that as much as 49 percent of the differ* 
enc«i in men's and women's ulartes »*y be the 
result. of women's discontinuous labor force par* 
ticipation. Conway attributed part 'of this lack of 
continuity to child care needs, and suggested that 
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tOTtmmcnt action to entbk or auist In the provi* 
skms of diy-care could be 'Hbc most sfimflcant 
fKtor" in trmting the txomhi difTertntUl be* 
twecn nn's tnd women's eafaitgi.^ 

The *f|;jmenti for comprefcenihrc federal day 
care support are etmilar, ftartiafwith thcauump* 
tion that it should be the polk7ofthe federal gov 
crBmenttoencourafc mothers of jroung children to 
enter the work force and rati^ their choice with 
day-cart support. Then, the jvstifkation for such a 
policy becomes the fact that more mothen of young 
children are in fact entericg the work force. 

By sticking to thectrcuUr argument, proponents 
of federal '^ay^care suppoit avoid the real^ sticky 
questions, iVhy are more mothen in the work 
force? Arelhey there primarily through choice, fi* 
nanctal necessity, or some combination of both? 
What are (he current child care dtoiccs mo«t work* 
bg mothen arc miking? What is the trade-^ff be- 
tween the cost federal day-care in real dollars 
and inflation and tax pressum on families that 
cause mothers tofoout and work tn the first place? 
Is (t in the best interest of women and their families 
to have government encouragiag mothers of young 
children to enter the work force by providing them 
with free orpractKally free "seniccs" as incentives 
to do so? Finally, isgivrngfovcrament incentives to 
mothers to place their infants and preschoolers in 
the hands of others m the best inleresi of the 
children* 



Why do mothers work? In many cases, except 
for those »ho tend to be in high status )Obs. the 
majority of working mothers work "for tht 
money." These women, busy easing eitra dollars 
for the family budget, for children's college tuitions 
or house payments, are probably too harrassed to 
notice that they have beenclahned. body and soul, 
by the womeo's movement because they work. 

By every indication, these women take very scri* 
ously their responsibilities as wives and mothers; 
they are under stress because they are seeking to 
perform dual roles, and 40 percent of ihote in 
lower payin|. lower status ^bs would quit lomor* 
row if they didn't need the money> At the same 
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time, these women, because they are committed to 
their home respoaaibilities, often renounce higher 
paying jobs that require greater job commitment; 
flexibility is as iaportant to them as the extra 
income. 

Working mothen in families with incomes up to 
$50,000 can receive a tax credit for up to 20 percent 
of day-care eapcnacs. The annual cost to taxpayers 
of this credit is SSOO million.)' 



I The Prfftrtnces of Hotkm * 
One of the point? of c^troversy has been the 
kinds of daycare working mothers prefer. Many 
who are skeptical about thevalidity of more federal 
child care support point to the fact that most 
mothers saem to do well with extended family, 
neighborhood, aad informal care arrangen>ents. 
The record is dear that the overwhelming number 
of working mothers use such arrangements. A 197S 
study showed that only 21 percent of the children 
of families using Bon*parental care over ten hours 
per week were in day-care centers." 

Marian Wright Edclman, who promoted the 
1971 Ccinprehenshe Child Development bill, solves 
her day-care problem with a housekeeper whom 
she employs while she fulfills her career as a child 
advocate.^ Most of the evidence suggests that 
; Edel man's choice b similar to that of many work* 

* ing mothers who choose informal daycare over 
I day-care centers. 

' The preferences and practices of most working 

I mothers have been very threatening to the ideolog* 
leal assumptions of the federalized daycare advo* 
cates. Cimging to the belief that mothen are 
anxious to enter the work force and place their chil* 
dren in high quality day-care centen leads these 
advocates to interestiag conclusions regarding the 
concerns of mothen. 

In the hearings on the Cranston bill, a poll was 
cited showing that "most mothers prefer high 
quality day care centen to other forms of child 
care" and that fuDy 10 percent of the non -working 
mothers polled indicated that "the biggest problem 
in entering the ^<wk force would be managing both 
job and family."** Ihe implication is clear that for 
80 percent of the mothers not working, the lack of 
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••hi|h quality <Uy ctre ctnten" provided by th« 
fetkriJ fovcrnmrnt (on «n advanti|eous stidmf fct 
icsk). «m»ttlut« « ''barrier" lo their entry into 
the work forcr. 

AfMHt^r vieW.of th«e same mpontw mifht 
point to the conclusion that the 80 percent of 
mothers of yoang children polled who are not 
#orku| arc by thetr mponse limply *cknowted|* 
ing the full implicationiof the moral mponiibili' 
ties they have accepted by haying a family. These 
mothers have concloded that in order to exerciit 
that rt$ponnbilUy fiilly. they can not have a career 
outside the home as well. By su|festin| that a 
••hi|h quality day care center" would be "nice." 
these mothers are not c«n addressing the issues of 
whether they would want to pay its costs or have the 
government pay its costs (t»hlch would result in a 
higher (ax bill for the mothers' families). What 
day'^aie proponents view a*, a bamer to thtir policy 
preferences, is seen by roos? mothers as proof that 
in life "you can't have u all." and that being ma> 
ture means knowing that therv* are consequences 
for all of life's choices. 



Whttu "Qyollty" DayCare? 

References to "high quality" daycare centers 
brin|sup the interesting question of the definition 
of "quality." For public sector-oriented daycare 
advocates, hijh quality day-care means daycare 
centers that are funded and regulated by the gov 
emment and "quality control" of care-givers in 
private homes through fovemment licensing and 
compliance with government standards. There is * 
great fear of "Kentucky Fned" franchised private 
day>care centers while at the same time govern* 
ment bureauaacy is seen as the absolute guarantee 
for "quality." 

This was graphically revealed in the workshop on 
child care »he Baltimore White House Confer- 
ence on Famihes. Although there were sensible 
proposals for encoura|ing employer and union ar* 
rangements for child care for employees, top prior* 
ity was given to enlargement of the govemment role 
in services, licensing and regulation to provide 
"qualrty child care." This approach did not reflect 
testimony from the grassroots at the stale hearings 



held by the White House Conference on Families. 

The fatal problem for federal day-care advocates 
is that their research models of Ideal day carecen* 
ters are expensive universitybased centers popu- 
lated' by budding child development professionals 
who act as willing surrogate parents u part of their 
studies. These' centers, according to some esti* 
mates, fost approximately S3.000 to S4.O00 a year 
per child and sr? heavily subsidixed by the parent 
university and by govemment grants. These centers 
' arc the prototype that Bettye M. Caldwell, well- 
known advocate for federal day-care and one of the 
1 high ranking professionals in the daycare field, 
has used in her research to demonstrate the bene- 
ficial effects of day-care centers on the devetep* 
tornt of children . 

Caldwell, in her position paper commissioned by 
the National Council on Family ReUl'ions for the 
White House Conference on Families, states that, 
"most citizens fail to appreciate the importance of 
day care as a developmental service" and that they 
vkw daycare as "family weakening rather than 
family strengthening."" Professor Caldwell misses 
» the point: the kind of day-care that she attempts to 
provide as a "developmental service" in her uni- 
versitybased day-care facility is simply not avail- 
able as a realistic option for most working mothers. 
To publicly maintain centers of this kind on a na- 
tiinal scale would require an unbearable burden 
i «hich the taxpayers are not willing to carry. 

Syndicated columnist Joan Beck has asked, 
' "would mothers of young children be willing to 
wolk full time outside the home if they knew it 
' wo'jid lower their youngsters' Intelhgence measur- 
ably?" Beck says this question is one the "women^s 
» movement will have to face" because there is 
etidence that "the quality of happy home lite is 
much more closely related to mental test scores 
than socio-economic status."*' 

The, mothering necessary for the younger child 
must be a continuous, stable daily giving of love 
and interest to the child: it is not the kind of 
mothering you can concentrate into a tired hour of 
t "quality time" following a long work day outside 

the home. This kind of mothering needs to be 
sftreadover the waking day of the baby or toddler, 
keyed to his immediate interests, and matched to 
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htt responics and |ml of doreiopment. The myth 
of "qutlily lime" is frequently pcfpet rated in 
women's m»fazlnes as part of the mesu|e to 
women (hit they "cm have it all." 



B*ffy Chdi'i Btnhniht 

In her Uadmark l>ook, E^ry Child's Birthniht. 
U Dtftfu* of Mothtring*^ psychiatrist Selma 
Fraiberf kis bro<i|ht her profeuionil experience 
tobear b documentin| and afTirmini the vital and* { 
irrtpUceable role played by mothers in the contin* 
uous lovmj care for their children w the crucial . 
early year), ind the temble piychic damage done I 
lochildrca«ho suffer deprtvition of molherin|. 

StdeMeppinf relifious and pohticil consider a • 
tioni in the delivery of her message, she demon* 
s*rates thricaal and psychological implications for 
the child and for society that result from dcpriva* 
lion of mothering, including the deprivation under- ^ 
gone by children who are placed, at a very tender 
>|e. in dajf<are centers for the entire day. 

Praibcrt studiously avoids attempting to telt the 
mothers of jroung ehddren that they should not em* i 
bark on full lime work outside the home, but she I 
ncvtrtheleu feels called upon to deliver to them her 
uncomfortable mesuge on the effects their course 4 
ofaclton mighl have on ihe «ell>beingof their chil< 
dren. She ehallenges all mothers with this state* 
r^ent: J 

What of babies and Small Children who are eau|h| t 

lA this upheaval? Babtes have not ehanftd (heir na 

(ure in ih< course iA human history They hate not 

b<en litxraied by the chan|iA| family styks of the t 

pau dccadts. They have not eaughl up with the 

newt thailhey are enUa* in| their mothers and eaus* 

wig dorrxUiC upheavals by (he acckJeni of th<ir 

bvih' Aid while »e have been profesiin| that it 

4af\n\ nake any ditlrrencc who feeds, kaihes. du 

pm, holds, and pUys tames with (hem. they don'( 

believe «. It h as t a ken mill ions of r< sea rch dollars to 

Twd out ohat • nybody'i grandnvxher k new SO yean 

a|o. VabKS know their parents and prefer I hem to 

other pe«pk at early ai the ttrit few weeks of hie ** 

Children who are in extreme terms deprived of 
mothering become at a very early age atllicted with 
the severe pvchie disease of non attachmentv Ac* 



cording to Fraibcrg, aehild suffering from the dis* 
ease of non*al(achment has great difficulty even at 
the age of three or four and cannot easily attach 
himself to others, even when he is provided with the 
most favorable conditionsTor the formation of his 
humanity. For the no n- attached so affected, 
"drugs and brutal acts are needed to afl'irm their 
existence." Multiple killers are people with this 
disease, people who are "part of the floaiinc popu- 
lations cf prisons, in the slums, the camk show, 
underworld enterprises, or (he streets of our major 
cities." 

The rescuing of children afllicted with (he dis< 
ease of non-attachmenl. if successful at all, (akes 
"enormous resources of (he state and the work of 
deeply dedicated people for months and years," yet 
all of this "normally takes place, without psychiat* 
ric consultation, in Ordinary homes and with ordi* 
nary babies, during the Hrst year of life."** 

Selma Fraiberg is clearly trying to convey to 
mothers (he enormous importance of (heir endeav* 
ors. The feminist movement, which has in so many 
quarters demeaned (he society saving function of 
mothering, reacted predictably with >n article in 
SUi magazine (August 1978) warning women to 
"Bewire of Fraiberg's Apron Strings." 

Fraiberg also has a great deal to say about (he 
curren( situation ot mothers who are on the Aid for 
Families of Dependent Children (AFDC) welfare 
programs. The efforts to place these mothers in the 
work force and help to make them selt>supporting 
was (he rationale behind the Work Incentive Pro<< 
gram (WIN) which was begun in The WIN 
program, along with the much larger tederal pro* 
gram. Title XX of (he Social Security Act, provides 
tederal funds for states which in turn establish day* 
care programs for AFDC mothers. Selma Fraiberg 
describes what she calls (he "looking glass world" 
ot federal daycare m which mothers on welfare 
place their own children in federally tended day' 
care centers while they undergo training as care* 
giversor work In lederaliy tunded daycare centers. 

The present direct involvement of the tederal 
government in day>care. under Title XX and WIN, 
IS primarily through its access to the AFDC 
mothers. The rationale behind (he programs is (ha( 
the AFDC mothers can receive tratning, develop 
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ikiUt andthmh » lenieof $<lf esteem «nd« mer 
ture of independence, permhtini them to go off 
welfare «nd becom: Klf-wpportinf . 

Pertwpt » |re4'. deal depends on the quality of 
the Xtiimk the AFDC mcxhers «« fecewjn<. The 
amount Ihe fc6mi »P«nd» "train* 

ni" under Title XX w coo«deT»bk. •mountini to 
S81 million thU ye«T.*» The defree to which the 
Title XX profTMis in the states reflect Fraiberf's 

iookini |Uu world and the degree to which they 

are actually helping mothers to become self* 
susuiniftf depends, as it always does, on the qual* 
Ky and dedication of the helping professionals 
whoce Imng is derived frcm Title XX and other 
t taw^y i [y o|T»ins built around the A FDC mothers* 

Dr. McGraw. At this point I would like to make a few comments 
on what I see are tremendous changes in the debate over the years 
as to what the Federal Government is or is not expected to do 
about a lot of the problenis of the family which we have been talk- 
ing about this morning. 

Certainly over the last decade or so the dominant view was that 
if there are certain human family related problems, there should 
be a Federal agency or bureau set up to dispense grants to study 
and attempt to solve the problems. This is most classically reflected 
in the effort to increase the role of federalized day care. 
> We have come a long way when we consider that, the dominant 
approach has been to consider the absence of federally funded day 
care as a barrier to women entering achieving self-fulfilment in the 
work force. In documents of various commissions on women's 
issues, commissions on day care, and other commissions as well as 
various local. State and Federal agencies, even in previous hearings 
probably in this very room, you would find that the rhetoric gener- 
ally followed that line, which was that failure to provide federally 
funded subsidized day care constitutes a "barrier" to women being 
able to fulfill their roles as they see fit. 

So, you can begin to see a tremendous change in the framework 
of the debate. And I would submit that the election of 1980 was a 
watershed^ event in that regard because it reflected a concern 
among many people that, whatever problems exist in terms of the 
roles of men and women and the family, they are somewhat skepti- 
cal about Federal Government being able to address those prob- 
lems in an effective manner with more programs. 

I think what we are still dealing with, however, is basically the 
two-model approach. The old model still holds an attraction to 
many people, which is that you are going to come up with some 
sort of feaerally funded Government service to provide the thera- 
peutic support to the family, as opposed to looking to the private 
sector or to voluntary initiatives to generate solutions and means 
of aiding the family. 

An example that I would call to your attention would be a provi- 
sion in the family protection bill, which proposes that a corporation 
may obtain a sperial tax break for providing child care facilities on 
site. This would represent a positive help for women in the work 
force. They could bring their children with them to the site of work 
and they can be close by. I think this could have tremendous ad- 
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vantages for family ties. There is more time that mother and child 
can spend in the car or on the bus talking and being together in- 
stead of the mother having to worry about the chila going to an- 
other destination and then getting of her place of work. 

Also, one of the things which all of us mothers who work are 
very keenly conscious of constantly is the sickness and the illness 
that affects our children. And if you have obligations in the work 
place and your children fall sick, this can be really the moment 
when those family concerns are the most telling. 

By encouraging companies to provide this kind of onsite day care 
I think is a very positive way in which Government can encourage 
the private sector to take those measures which are going to deal 
with the increased numbers of two earner families! 

This is also a positive help to the tremendous numbers of moth- 
ers who are single parents and who because of lack of support fol- 
lowing divorce, are on their own and must go out and work to sus- 
tain that family. The pressure on them is even greater encouraging 
onsite day care is one way to solve the problem. 

This represents a great contrast to the kinds of proposals we 
have had in the past. 

[Whereupon, Senator Denton is now again presiding.] 

Dr. McGraw. I would like also. Senator, to suggest to you an- 
other dimension of this tragic problem which you referred to in 
your opening remarks of the welfare system and the tremendous 
numbers of families that are involved in that. The overwhelming 
proportion of those families are single parent families, mothers 
who are on AFDC. I think this is an area of Federal policy that 
you, as a representative of that Government, elected by the people, 
need to take a very close look at, because in contrast to some of 
these other areas of women s roles and men's roles and problems 
related to such areas as housework, vhe problems associated with 
welfare is a direct result of Government policies in the past. 

There is a term that is used among the young in poor families. It 
is "crib money.'* Our young adolescent girls learn about crib money 
very early. Crib money means that they can have a baby of their 
own and they will have an AFDC household of their own. I refer to 
the problems of these youngsters in the welfare culture in my heri- 
tage monograph, the family, feminism and the therapeutic state. 
Youngsters are placed on a kind of therapeutic conveyor belt be- 
cause, on the one hand, they are supposed to contracept, courtesy 
of the federally funded clinics, so that they will not get pregnant, 
and at the same time they know full well that if they have a baby 
of their own they will have an AFDC household of their own. 

The tragedy is the numbers of families in the welfare culture 
that are never formed in the first place, or will very soon break up 
and consideration must be given to changing the Government poli- 
cies that sustains, encourages, and fosters family breakup. 

George Gilder has written two books dealing with this; **Wealth 
and Poverty,*' and "Visible Man.** In the latter. Gilder gives a first- 
hand account of a man who lives his entire life in the welfare cul- 
ture outside of the family context. 

So, there is an urgent question of what Government can do to 
change its policies, whether it be in the form of assisting the chil- 
dren without regard to whether or not the male is in the home, 
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and economic measures to promote jobs for males. Prorpoting jobs 
for male providers is central to changing the situation in the wel- 
fare culture. I consider this a paramount concern and I hope that 
under your authority more deliberation will be taking place on this 
problem. 

Too often we have been afraid to deal with it because we would 
be called names or labeled in some way because of racial connota- 
tions or class connotations. I think the time is past for us to use 
such concerns to avoid examining this problem. 
^ [The prepared statement of Dr. McGran follows:] 
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FAMILIES AND FEDERAL POLICY 
' WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

ThanX you. Senator Danton for the opportunity to address your sub'- 
condtt«« on th« iii|>ortant topic of govemMnt policies and their inpact 
on faalliei. It ii a paraaount concern of all those who understand that 
strong faailies are indispensable to the fabric of our national life. 

The primacy of faioily has, of course, been widely acknowledged and 
very nuch tak%n for granted in American life until recent decades. A 
chief characteristic of our social history is the richness of family life 
that emerged from the many ethnic groups that coitprise Aasrican society. 
Those groups traditionally placed a high value on the unique and irrepla* 
cable role of the f&aily in the development of healthy and productive 
individuals. 

The I960*s and 70* s however, witnessed a distinct cultural and 
political breaking away from a consensus on family primacy. Nevertheless,, 
as social historian Christopher Lasch has demonstrated in Haven in a 
Heartless World , the attack on the family by the dominant acadtidc elite 
in the fields of sociology and psychology was raging long before those 
turbulent decade*. 

It waa in the decade of the I970's that radical c«>ar ]es which placed 
the American state in opposition to traditional family values occured. 
The Supreme Court declared in Roe v. Wada (1973) that mothers had the 
constitutional right to rid themselves of their unwanted children 
before birth in virtually all circumstances. Thus, cho state was no 
longer the protector of the human right to life of the tiniest and cost 
defenseless members of the family. Shortly thereafter,, federal and 
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stato laws w«ro en4ct«d to provide public funds fo^ contraception and 
abortion to minor children without the knowledge and consent of parents. 

K«anwhlle» the fecdnist awvenent issued an appeal that rapidly 
spread through our culture urging women to liberate themselves from the 
chains of faaily life and affira their own self-fulfillment at the 
primary gooC. states adopted "no fault *• divorce laws that renoved the 
legal concept of the -injured party,- transforming the civil recognition 
of marriage as a serious contract into a transitory semi -permanent 
association of individuals,, easily formed and easily dissolved. 

In matters concerning sexuality, as portrayed in the popular 
media and in sex educat ion courses in the schools, sex became a matter 
merely ot choices and options that the individual self makes for "self 
validation** and "growth." 

Historian James Hitchcock described this state of affairs: 

' One does or does not get married, does or does not renain 
fftarried, does or does not have an affair, does or does not 
have children, but in each case the conditions of life are 
arranged in such a way that neither choice implies anything 
permanent, binding or irrevocable. Parents. . -increasingly 
seem to want to arrange their lives so that their children 
are minimally demanding and bothersome. ^Keeping one*s 
options open- is the main concern of a society that has, 
at long last, finally learned how to have its cake and 
eat It too. 

The lack of permanent corrattment reflects a growing cultural re- 
jection of individual KJral responsibility, robbing the fanlly of its 
natural and transcendent role as the vital center for human life, 
growth and development. The family becomes instead a biological and 
sociclogicfti, support mochanioo that is only valuable to tht deqreo 
that the individual finds it so. If the family cannot provide ae.lf- 
fulfillment, the individual merely severs the family tie and moves on 
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to the next **passa9c** in the life cycle. 

The role of society, and particularly the state, becomes one of 
facilitating this process by providing therapeutic ''coping rechanisms." 
Schools and other institutions are touted as providers of "survival 
skills." Leading educational theorists decreed throughout the 1970*s 
that schools in particular were to treat the "needs" of the "total child.** 
Die educational theorists, strongly under the influence of such humanistic 
psychologists as Carl Rogers, Erich Fromnt and Abrahan Maslow, insisted that 
schools oust replace ''iscoc4>etent'' parents with therapeutic training in 
sexuality, values forvAtion, death and dying, and decision making, pre** 
ferably intef rated throughout the existing curriculua. 

The opening shot in the political battle over the fonily was fired 
in 1971, Following their own rccoirc«ndation5, which they had promulgated 
at the 1970 White House Conference on Children, a coalition of child 
advQcacy/daycaro lobby groups pushed through Congress a Comprehensive 
Child Oevelopnent bill to establish a national network of federally-funded 
day- care/child devolopnvont centers. 

^ The promise of the bill, clearly stated in the hearings and debate,^ 
was that millions of Anorican children would fail to achieve their full 
potential unle&s placed under the care of federally* funded child advo- 
cates and day-'care centers. Leading proponents of the bill, including 
then " Senator Walter Mondale and Representative John Bradcmas, wore 
stunned at the widespread grass roots opposition that materialized. 
This opposition lenerated enough heat to obtain a veto from President 
Richard Nixon. 
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In his veto nessage^C President Nixon stated: 

All Other factors bein? eqxial, 90od public policy requires 
that w« enhance rather than disdnish both parent authority 
and parental involvement with children-par ticularly in those 
decisive early years when social attitudes and conscience are 
forxoedr ^md religious and moral principles are first inculcated. 

Further, , he state dt this bill would commit: 

the vast laoral authority^ot the national Govermaent to the 
side of cccaninal approaches tq, child rearing over the faoily- 
centered approach, 

Since the bill was vetoed cr. the basis of principle rather than 
economic or budgetary considerations, the damage done to the 'child 
advocacy/day- care lobby was incalculable. Especially damaging to the 
liberals on this issue were the significant desertions from their own 

ranks of coccnonsenso liberals who could not swallow the philosophical 

C 

premises of the bill's proponents. Willioia V. Shannon, then an editor 

of The Mew York Tiaes , stated: 

The unpopular truth is that-any coaaunity facility - call 
it a day-care center or a child-developoont: center - is 
at best an inadequate, unsatisfactory substitute, an<^ 
at worst a dangerous, destructive substitute for a child's 
own mother. 

Zt was beconlng clearer by the decade *^s end that a certain agenda 
of issues, including abortion, day-care and social engineering in the 
schools touched upon the central question of the place of the family in 
• our society. At the same ticic, rising statistics on illegitimacy and 
dxvorce accelerated concern about the survival of the fanify. The fanu.ly 
as an institution had bccocio greatly devalued, but the*, Utopia promised 
by the proponents of liberation had not arrived. The f^anily had been 
put in its place* but no one sccrncd to be partxcularly ^appy about it. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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\ 
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A trttoendous number of\ women had bc«n liberated by husbands who. 



through "no fault" divorce, no longer h*d to support them or their 



children. Teenagers who were told that the family was an outzodod, 
authoritarian bourgeois institution watched the lives of Buiny of their 
friends dissolve in idleness, drug abuse,, and suicide. As the number 
o£ adolescents receiving sex education, contraception and ^tbortion fron 
govtrnxnent funded "family planning" programs increased, so did . rate 
of adolescent abortion, illegitixnacy and venereal disease. 

The irrefutable evidence o£ a decade had shown how lacking in percep** 
tion wore the proponents of liberation who loudly proclaimed that the 
faaily was only one option among alternative life-stylos. 

As Nathan Glazer pointed out in his article, " The Ro^iscovery of the 
Fanily . 

. , .a funny thing happened on the way to developing a radical 
critique of the Aznorican faciilyi it turned out that the old 
model was not so bad after all. 

During the past several years, the rediscovery of the family has 
taXcn on increasing cultural, religious and, of course, political 
significance. Many would argue, for example, that the overwhelming 
landslide for Ronald Reagan reflected in largo part a concern that 
American family life had been severely eroded, jbecoming, in the words of 
CO luanist Joseph Sobran, "the lowest administrative am of the state." 

Very probably the public was reacting to the government policies 
undoctaXen by the liberal politicians in power, l.iose policies assunvcd 
the responsibility and the authority of the state to service the entire 
range of human needs. «>ovcrnDent commissions assembled to address the topic 
of wmon and the famiiy frequently produced reports insisting that an/thing 
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less than full government subsidy for the full range of human needs 
consituted "discrinunatory barriers" to full participation in the good 
life. Job fulfillment, eradication of sex role stereotyping, and govern 
nent funded day-care are among the "services" the liberals insist the 
govcrnc«nt must deliver. 

Contrary, however, to what was billed m the media and at govemcicnt 
funded conferences as the dominant opinion on family issues, the public 
opinion polls done in 1980 told a different story. The 1980 Better Itomes 
and Gardens poll sought the opinion of its readers on the question *'Is 
Governsnent Helping or Hurting American Families?*' and a 1980 Gallup poll 
xwas cocaissioned m connection with the controversial White House Conference 
on Feutalies. Both revealed con»on themes which were to later be confinncd 
by the November, 1980 election results. These themes could be suconarized 
as follows. (1) overwhelaingly the family remains the most important thing 
to most people from all walks of life, (2) a weakening of American fanily 
life was perceived which was considered a negative rather than a liberating 
dovelopnent for dividual*, (3) there was a general lack of confidence in 
the ability of govomDont to solve essential family problens, (4) although 
there were diffLcences reflected by class and race,, the interesting finding 
was that essential v^ews on the importance and value of the family were 
shared by people of all races, religions and walks of life. 

For example, the Better Homes and Gardens poll asked, "What do you 
thinX is the general effect of government policies on middle class fairalies 
like yours? An astonishing 88\ answered "harmful"*; 4\ said "helpful" 4\ said 
"no impact** and A\ did not answer. 

c 

Clearly a major cultural and political shift has occured. The question 
is then, in specific terms, what qovernment policies can be established that 
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will strvo to help faaily strengthen thoaselves and meet their essential 
needs . 

We aust be clear that in today's political terns we are talking about 
tvio models: One is the old literal democratic Bodel in which government 
is to have the authority and the capacity to assure delivery of social 
senfices to tho poor, adnorities and all who "need" the5e services and 
that in spite of the country's current exononic problems those services 
must continue to flow as they have In the past. The new model, based on 
President Roagan's political and econonic philosphy, calls for a real cut 
back in govenuncnt spending with a veiw toward freeing up precious dollars 
for capital formation Into productive enterprises and jobs. The hope is 
to restore jobs m the production of authentic goods and services as opposed 
to jobs and services that are artificially maintained by liberal social 
policies. Unfortunately, an extraordi.nary nurber of our current jobs lie 
in this artifical layer of contrived "social support" progro.iss which are 
not producing gc "ds and services that are in demand. Thus, interest groups 
that are lobbying Congress to prevent budget cuts use the poor and ainori- 
ties in their rhetoric^ but they are reall/ talking about a reduction m 
the number of government subsidized jobs for which there is no real demand 
or need. 

Accordingly, man/ argue that since the previous policies have merely 
increased the number of dependent poor, v^hat is really needed xs for govern- 
ment to help families by boldly promoting a truly productive economy. In- 
terestingly the liberal media often refers to this mtitiative as the "secret 
agenda" l^hind the budget cuts. There is nothin9 "secret" about it. It is 
the econoniG recovery program the people voted for at the ballot box in 
November 1980. 
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Probably one of the most tsiportant aissing elements in the years we 
have had a oovcrniacnt solution for tfvery hxiran problem is the sense of 
personal responsibility for onc*s individual actions. As layers of govern-* 
mnt policies and prograns multiply at every level, individuals are no 
longer directly responsible to others for their behavior. Society becoiaes 
responsible in the collective sense to its segments and that collective 
responsibility is wst by governnent prograns. Everyone is responsible 

and no one is responsible. Parents are no longer responsible to and for 

f 

their children or to each other, those who are paid by the governaent are 
not responsible lor the moral and practical quality of the services 
they deliver. 

A classic example was the scandal in the California Departrwnt of 
Social Services when it was found that large numbers of children had 
been placed in the foster care of the Jonestown cult. It came to light 
that the California Department of Social Services had»in effect, by 
bureacuratic blunder and looking the other way, "signed off" on giving 
children into the care of the cult. A spokesman for the Department 
of Social Services denied all responsibility, attributing the tragic 
aftermath to an inevitable by-product of our modern society. 

Another problem is that government funded services are in many cases 
expected to be completely value-neutral with regard to the coral questions 
that underlie family problems. A young social worker recently told me of 
the problems she had in counseling child abusing fathers, step-fathers 
and boyfriends under the supervision of a county human services depart- 
ment. Social workers were fimly told they were not permitted to impose 
their values on the child abusers, abusers were to be counseled with 
psychological techniques but under no circumstances could any God-centered 
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values enter into the counseling. The frustrated social worker who 
related this contends that this kind of misguided assumption about 
**the separation of church and stats" deternines much of what passes for 
a philosophy of service m govemntcnt funded social work. 

A juvenile judge in the sacte state contends that his only success 
stories with kids in trouble' are those where youngsters are placed in 
private rehabilitation facilities that are guided by trzutsendent values 
and personal responsibility. 

Several proposals m the Family Protection Act suggest the approach 
that can be taken to help families help themselves. One proposal would 
establish a savings plan whereby relatives may deduct up to $2,500 tax 
per year to save' toward the education of a child in the fanlly. Another 
provision, already adopted, provides special tax execptlons for families 
adoptin9 handicapped /our.9st.ers. A third provision allows a corporation 
a deduction in taxes for contiibutions to Joint employee-ecaployer day-care 
facilities. 

Another area in which government policies damage family strength is 
the perpetuation of a welfare culture that riiDs on faeiilics that are 
broken or never foraed in the first place, George Gilder's visible Man 
and wealth and Poverty should be required reading for all who believe that 
strong family life is not inevitably the exclusive privilege of the ciiddle 
class. Too often, attemps to deal with the perpetuation of the welfare 
culture are branded as discrimination against ainorities and the poor. 

The tax-paying populace is continuously whipped into a form of 
class warfare in whi^h it is coerced into subsidizing programs alledged 
to be for the benefit of the poor, but which in reality are welfare 
programs for the "new class** of helping professionals. The individuals 
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who are vulnerable precisely because they are not functioning within 
strong and stable farallcs are placed on a kind of therapeutic conveyor 
• belt providing tho -ndisponsable clientle for the vast hordes of human 
service providers wi»v do^jive their livelihood from this government: sub- 
3i4izod dependence. Will we continue to subsidize government policies 
that weaken the f^tiily? There is a tendency to look the othei way in 
the face of a vast woifare program whose effect is to subsidize broken 
families. As Ocorge Gilder has pointed out, "in the welfare culturer money 
becoDGs not scae thing earned by men through hard work, but a right con- 
ferred on voncn by the sttJte." 

4M03t family studies r including those that are federally funded, point 
to the family as the indispensable, irreplaceable support system for the 
individual. What kinds of supports in turn strengthen families? If the 
famly unit i» held together by acceptancffe of moral responsibility, 
supports that help make families strong are intana.ble, non-material values, 
ethnic and racial tiesr conmunity traditioncr societal norma r shared values, 
and strong religious corsdtments. For example, effective cures for 
alcoholism are found m self-help group* like Alcoholics Anonymous; parents 
prone to child abuse find help in groups like Parents Anonymous, and studies 
show that strong religious and traditional ties are the determining factor 
for stable marriages. 

Strong families m turn enrich the secondary institutions where they 
live, providing a social tie upon which trust, good wjll and generosity of 
spirit cm thrive. Do we need a spate of sociological studios to tell us 
that when people in families loarn to care for each other, they also learn 
to car^ for others? 

Our current situation is that we all have the right to kill our children 
before thoy are born if we so choose. At the same time, tho experts arc 
advising us that incest is an "irrational taboo," that spanking should 
bo outlawed, and that parenthood should be licensed. 

Tho rocover/ of the family is nothing less than the recover/ of our 
ccreron humanity. 

♦ u 
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Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Broderick and Dr. McGravv. I 
am sorry I had to go vote. In fact, we had two votes and I am miss- 
ing another meeting called on short notice by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I hope they get a majority because they didn't tell me about 
it ahead of time. So, I am going to deal with this here. 

As to your last few remarks there. Dr. McGraw, you may be sure 
that we are looking into that sort of thing and we are doing so in 
such a way that I am mostly relying on the advise, in my own 
State of black people. I find no segment of our society, no color,— 
yellow, black, white— that is more concerned, more conscientiously 
concerned, with what is happening to the institution of the family 
than the irresponsible. There are irresponsible black people, yellow 
people and white people. 

But to avoid that inference of the racial issue— and there is 
none— I let them be the spokesmen. I find the black people having 

- come through this labor experience and discrimination experience 

remarkably tenacious when it comes to family values and spiritual 
values. 

So, I understand the nuance of what you say about the sensitiv 
ity of addressing it. So, I am dealing with those who might other- 
/ wise accuse me of something that is not so. 

Dr. Broderick, in your testimony you refer to studies which show 
how much a woman's overall work time is increased if she takes 
employment outside the home, and how husband s work time does 
not increase to pick up the slack. That was a theme that was men 
tioned earlier. 

You said that it is up to men to reevaluate their commitment to 
work in the home. 

I would react the same way as I did with the other gentlemen. I 
agree with it, but to what extent do you have to reevaluate? 

But you did not mention children's work contributions. 

One of the studies you cited Walker's— shows that children of 
all ages in dual wage families* contribute less time to home respon 
sibilities than their fathers do even after the fathers worked on a 
job all day. Other studies show that children spend much of their 
time watching television. 

Do you think the woik inside the home should aUo be shared by 
children who are capable of doing so? 

Do you think it is healthy for the family today for children to 
fee! entitled to a great deal of labor from their parents, but for par 
ents to be entitled to little or nothing from their children? 

Dr. Broderkjk. When we asked mothers why they don't get their 
children (or their husbands) to do more housework— they say by 
the time they have them motivated to do it and explained to them 
how to do it. got it ready for them to do, supervised their doing it 
and cleaned up after them, it is easier to do it yourself, which is to 
say that there isll^ot the belief in our system that children— have a 
real obligation to share in housework in a serious way. In most 
American homes childit n's main job is to do their honriework. They 
do not conceive of themselves ab having real obligationb in other 
areas. 

I think that women will not be able to get husbands and children 
to do more work until our society seems to believe there is a com 
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munity obligation with re&pect to that work, which is not quite so 
today in our society. 

Senator Denton. As a personal example, I was a pretty hard kid 
to get to work I remember my grandmother trying to get me to 
mow the lawn, which I wouldn*t do as often as I should. I think I 
got a quarter for mowing the lawn. 

Dr. Broderick. I did it free. 

Senator Denton. So, I guess it is not a peculiarity of this particu- 
lar generation. 

One thing that is a peculiarity though is the extra cost propor- 
tionately of the child's education, for example, to the parents. 

Dr. Broderick. One of the things that wasn't mentioned in any 
of the testimony because it was on working wives was the alterna- 
tive to the wife going to work is the husband having two jobs. That 
is very frequently happening now. You will have a man working 16 
or 18 hours a day so she doesn't have to take a job. 
, I see families where the man is never home. One wonders how 
they manage to see the children. 

So, that is an alternative to the woman working. It is a two job 
family where both jobs are held by one partner. 

I don't think that that works out much better either. I mention 
it only because it is an effort on the part of families to sustain the 
traditional role, yet it who leaves her more alone, with less sup- 
port, and the children with less cohabitation with their father. 

We are going through a difficult time trying to find solutions to 
the problem of escalating costs and standards and no escalation of 
time. 

Senator Denton, Have you identified a characteristic that might 
indicate that a particular family might be more vulnerable to 
stresses placed on it becaube of insufficient time spent with one an- 
other? 

Dr. Broderick. Well, as a clinician, I see the ones who refer 
themselves to me and to others whom I supervise because they are 
unhappy But m> obber\ation is that the people who come for help 
are the most resourceful. They are asking for the help that is avail- 
able to them. They see the minister or mari iage counselor. 

Novy, the ones I am more concerned with are on the ones that 
just sink without seeking any help at all. And we do know who 
those people are. More than likely they are those who have not de- 
veloped the bkills at using the network of friends and relatives and 
other resources that are around them. The most valuable are those 
who are socially isolated. The handicapped, the aged, the ill, the 
unskilled. 

We have boent a lot of our time helping people build friendship 
networks, using the facilities that are available to them, not at 
Government expense. Those unable to do so are people who have 
moved too often and don't have social skills, who are alcoholics or 
drug dependent and. therefore, don't have the skills to move out to 
the network of help that is available to them. 

Senator Denton Dr. McGraw, as we have already mentioned in 
this hearing, the percentage of mothers of young children who 
work outside the home has tripled in three decades. This has been 
called the single most outstanding phenomenon of this century. 
What do you think has caused that? 
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Dr. McGraw. I think that the overwhelming number of those 
mothers are probably doing this from what they view as a need to 
supplement the family income. I think that is the main thing that 
is causing them to go into work outside the home. 

Now, I think that a number of other things might enter in. Cer- 
tainly the culture is sending a signal that this is a good thing for 
women to do. But I really think that economic need is the main 
factor. 

There was a major study done by the Urban Institute on women 
in the work force. Your staff might look into that. They examined 
the work situation of mothers from many different vantage points; 
the mothers of young children and the ones that had children in 
school. The message that came through'was, that No. 1, mothers 
were mainly motivated by the need to supplement the family 
income. Moreover, the study revealed the stress and worry from 
having two roles. 

My own experience confirms this, although I did not go to work 
outside the home until my children were in school. But those mo- 
ments come when they are sick, when there are problems, and you 
are just absolutely split into two people. 

Senator Denton. I must say that I have seen that so much in 
thig Senate building with women caught in that and not knowing 
any more than we do precisely where to draw that line. It might 
not even leave the children lacking, but it leaves them torn. 

Dr. McGraw. I think it is a very important thing and I agree 
with the previous speakers. I know it has been true with my own 
work experience, but I feel very fortunate because I am with a 
small foundation where there is a lot of flexiBnity rather than a 
large corporation. I have been lucky in that I h..ven't had to expe- 
rience that split personality feeling ab so many other women have. 

But I certainly would argue for that kind of understanding and 
for women being willing to accept less pay in terms of a tradeoff 
for more flexibility. 

Senator Denton. Especially if it is a part-time situation with an 
arrangement. That is what I meant by the 3 hours versus the 8. 
And I think it is worth it. Yet it is presented as so demeaning and 
unequal and all that. 

Dr. McGraw. It is a matter of equity and justice and the right 
relationship between the employer and employee. 

Senator Denton. We are always talking about the difference be- 
tween men's pay and women's pay. 

Dr McGraw. Yes. If women seek flexibility but do not insist on 
receiving benefits equal to those who do not have flexibility, the 
employers should respond in a positive way. 

Dr. Bhoderick. Recent studies show that actually when you talk 
about women working say 43 percent, they are not full time em- 
ployed women. 

Actually there is a very good study by George Masnick and Mary 
Jo Bane that was just published. It is appended for your informa- 
tion. 

It bhows that actually only about 30 percent, rather than 40 per- 
cent, are working full time. The rest are working either part time 
during the day or part time during the year, perhaps during the 
school year, for example, and not in the summer, or only during 
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the biunnivr when their hutibandb might be off because the hus- 
band is a schoolteacher or whatever. 

So that people are trying to find in our society flexible ways to 
deal with their family, not just marching off. They are doing the 
beht the> can. And where part time is available, that is what they 
choose. 

(The study referred to follows:] 



\ 
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Chapter 3 

WOMEN'S WORK AND 
FAMILY INCOME 



■\!. srron f.l \v ii \ L !iL \!Li hu 'h fhf li um tiliolds of 19j}() w ill luuk wry diUc n ut 
IVoTii the housdiolds of the late 1970.s is in the mnubcr of woin^ivT"" 

jL99Qjn flu*. pr(iii[axl i»» of one-wo rker hushaiKl/w ifo lu)iLsidu)l(iNrD\Vr ' 
''Ihf^ same period i ncrcM.scsarcM)roit*(.tc(l lor two- workoi hnsT rnitl/w jIV* 
Ko iisoholds, onc-\vorkcr liouseholds of sin^U* p arents and (if iikmi and 
woinon living al oiu\ «nHl lor house holds witli no workers. T ins cllap- 
ler explores thiT^Kmucs hdiind those cluni^es^ particidarly the 
jump in lahor force participation rates (if women. OffJeialK the term 
labor force participation means heinj^ at work or lookinji liir Uork. 

The trends suggested hy Figure 1.2, however, may he only th(» tip 
of the iceberg. Alon^with shifts in lahor force participation, the ne\t 
decade may see substantial chan ges in the dc ^reo o f ^ittnehinr^ nt ^ 
\^nroii lia^e lu lidnTrf prcecareers andlif their contribution s to fannk 
income. Th ese latter clianjics^vlu(?ir» it is important to noHTHtrtve 
not yet occurred — a re likely to induence in major wtu s the alK)cat ian 
of time, mop ?y and energ y witinn househo lds. They are also likely to 
create households that are niore diverse in both the amount of time 
and money that is available and in bow each is spent. The diversity 
will, in turn, have important implications for the sorts of choices 
households make in terms of location, housing, and consumer j^oods 
and in demands for public and private services. 

Three aspects of womon^s paid work outside the home should be 
(bsfiMgntvlml fl'fnW hm^^d iiflrlu'^r paib^ip a Hon atlaclnU j/nl tii c^ucc^i'sT^ 
and cnntributions toliunih income. Participants in the lahor lorcc are ^ 
a diverse group. Thc\ ranjie from women who spend trilling amt)unts 
of time and ener^\ at work to those pursuing full-time careers, 
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UWu'iiS Work and taimhj incomi' ^ ^ 

Simple "parlKipahuir' in iIk' wurkfurif ina\ hkmu ilut only tlie most 
iitiiiui adiastiiKiits nuecl l)t» made iiiXwoincirs thiu* u.se. roles, and 
■ perceptions. \ 

' A Uctdinu'nt'' is jiiiH\tsnre(l 1)N the c»Vl(»nt (o \vhich a woman's in- 
N uKem tnt in hti w k\\ k is suhstaiitianitui permlTTiFntT ygh lit tucti - 
nicnt TTlIiarjnerrZ^jnjr^^^u^^ partlupatiW^^ver a period 'oF 
vejTi a^uTTn i'nil time wmk thron^lioiit th^ year. Women who are 
si roi i>i;l \ a I iTicIied HU airei ^"uTt n/nmUi Iroin woiucti wtuTdnnior wor k^ 
yitf^ini*"riu; Jioine ^'i^LilU"' ^^<>"hmi whose* work attachments aT e" 
atuLlXlte)- spend their tim e djIVerentIv, and their faiinlies ruiic ti on in 
dilli:i:miL\yiti:s- 

TIk" third aspect ui \M)\luMrs work has to do with earnings, and 
oaitiihuttoiis tofamiK mcuijic, \\' onu'm\lio are upt in the paid laho r 
!uri.ii^L^\\ hn ar<* c>nl\ weakK attaclu*d tiTlt are not very likoly to 
t imtnluite iiukIi to lamiK incon u» Even wmneu who are stron^K 
attatlud la! Mil ioKt |MrtiLipaiits. Iu)\\t\er. niav liohl lc)w-ptiyinj4 jobs 
ami (litis he ahh to u)ntrihute relativeh small amounts to family 
mconie Botji t he h*\el of iannlv income and its source ^ whet her it 
• vi '!"cs irom intMi's ^ '.nni"!'^ unmpn \ eag iiims, «~other nicoin e 
Miurt c»s —smiiifitanth ailed famih (onsmnption and tinu* anoeatini i 
j}tittenis 

nniu: j|m-e aspects of womens woik we are c ons idering ^ tpaHk^ 
ipahon. ciltathnient ami contiihution) tml> the first has chanj ^ecTuT 
anv drainaticlashion ac ross the ti^e groups in our th ree ad nlruen 
eiatlmiT7r riT^Te \ointRnT"iu_^ Ikis not e\- 

^rltiiidt-J tu ,ittathnieiit ui to contributiDii Fimii imr reading of the 
dattU NM' IK lK»\e that a setond re\t)hitioii is just under way in attach- 
ment. paiticnlaiK ainoii^ the wtmieii of the Ninin^er generation 
hum tdtei 1910 who also are n»volutioui/inK fainiK strneture, A 
thani;t \\\ relative coutrihntious to fainih income ma) be in the 
wmus. hot tin ^Ltaau* tousketclu to coufidenll) piedicl itscoiuiiiK 
on sltine 



Labor Force Participation 

Hit iis( siiiK W'oild \N\n 11 in Kihoi iorce participation of women, 
I specialK of wi\es tOtd mothers, is visible tuul well publici/ed. The 
nilui.d (^linititts aie hast d on ptU ticipatiim dm in^ the week heibre 
tht iMOhthK laluii li)ne sur\e\ is ttikeii and tUe oiiK ti rou^h deserip 
litui kA woik at tuitv Some "|M' ^*t->P**^ds" arc* unemployed or marj^i- 
iiitIK eutphiNed sotm non paiticipants nia\ have worked at other 
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77i(' Satiou's Families 1960^ WW 

linus (hiring the >(Mr or ina\ want to work at llu* lime of the sur\cy. 
Nonclhelcss. it is an ivslimaU*. whic h \\(» can c otnparcMn er lniu\ of 
llu* cxliMiMo which people \\ork and eain, Aecorchng lo the ofTicial 
estimate. 78 A p(»rcenl of men lOand ()\eraiul51.1 percent of women 
IG and over wimv lahor force participants in 1979.^ In that vc^r 
women mnde np 12.2 percent of" the total ei\ihan labor force in' the 
United ^States, an incicMse from 38.2 percent in 1970 and 29.6 percent 
in 1U5() - Tile shift was hronjiht ahont h\ a slight rediutioii in men s 
parlicipntion and a jninp in womeir.s' participation. 

The popnlatioirpyraimds in I'ljinres 3.1 and 3.2 depict how tlu» 
changing age structure and participation ratc\s from 1950 to 1978 
lifted llie composition of the lahor force and the (hvisioii of the 
population l)c»tween woikers and non-\vorkerj>. ^ The* p\raiincls are 
shadc^d to show the proportion of men and women h\ age group who 
were cMiiph)yed. unemployed, ami not in the lahor force. For 1960 
and 1970 the pyramids also divide the einphned hetwecMi fulUtitne 
and p.irt-time workers. 

The sliifting agc^ structure of the laboi force leflect.s the shiftmg age 
structure of tli(» populatimi as a *vhole which wi\s causi^d In the older 
gcMieratioirs Depression-linkcJ low birthrates and the* niuidic* geiieia- 
tion\ post-war biil)> boom. In 19()0 and 1970 the largest cMnph)yed 
groups were in the p\ rainicls' middle age i aiiges. !>> 1978 the >onug(M- 
baby boom gemmation was heginuing to mo\e into the labor force, 
cwatinga bulge at CN>rlicr agc\s, B> 1990, wIumi the \ounger gcMicMation 
is in its late 20s and 3(Ks. its beh.nior will have a strong impact on the 
labor forecN 

Alimxst all 25- to ()0->ear-old men wcMe (*niplo\ed evcr\ \ear from 
1950 to| 197H ^ KinploMiKMit ratcvs of olclet iucmi lia\e declined, a sign 
ofcMrh^rand partial retircMiient. Kinphnment rates of men undcM- 25 
fluctuate*. piobabK because of short-term economic conditions, 
changes in the si/.e of the armed forc es, and changing rate.s of sehoi^l 
enrollment, 

\Vt)men ha\e made tbr biggest changes in the labor foice. as shown 
on the right side of tlu» population p\raimcls. Since tlie proportion of 
women in the* laboi force b.is Ix^en moving up in all age groups, (he 
*^'J1>^'" ^^'^* rc-se mbl es the male p\ raiiiid much more closeK 
tluiiUv^s^c" c^ise III 19¥)7 TmpIc)>incMit has incrt\n:e(n^^ 
jif(» cwse ()r()ne gnmpanc^ The' proportion 

of 25 to 29 w^irotd women wjio are enij^IomT Tor (»xaiiiplc\ has 
increased stcMdib from 1950 (o 1978. At the same time, a comparison 
of wouKMi age 25-29 in 1950 witli 35- to 39->cMr-olcls in 1900, 45- to 
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\Vomen\ Work and Foniihj I ;i< ome 55 

\ 

.19-ytMr-c)l^lb in 1970, ami 55- to 59-ytMr-ol(K in 1978 slu)\vi> that 
uoiutM) boqi belwcrii 1921 *uul 1923 kept acklinj; their miuiht^rs to 
the hihor foice ovor thai time. 

lit luKliliun to ilhistratiiig iiiloiuiadon ahutit workers, the |H)|)tiLt- 
tion pNraniiclb also [)umt uut changes iii^thc- luinilu'i and character uf 
nun-workers, In 1950,^j^uuie ji^e^wanteii, 25 - 60, uhule up a suhstaii- 
tial portion of the noil A orking population. In 1%0 aiict 1970 children 
Jonniiated the nonwurking poptilatiun (votni^ (.luklren in 1900 and 
teenagers iii 1970). B\ 1978 older men and women were Legininng to 
he an important coinponiiit of the nonworkiiig pupulation. As t^he 
po|)olation agei>u\ei the next decade, men and women (;\ei 00 will 
hetoine an increa.singi) larger pro|)ortion of total nonwoikeis. This 
iiKiease, lio\ve\er. will he oflsel h\ the entry of the l)*il)\ houin into 
the workfoice. \Vorker:> as a percentage of the total population will 
thus contintu' to intrease innch as the> ha\e in the |)asl. Worki-rs 
moved from 37. S |)ercenl of the |}0|)(ilatU)n ni 1960 to -17.1 |)ercent in 
1978, 

Predict mg the shape the popniatioii pyramids will take ni 1980 and 
1990 re(pnres allendon to lahor foice [)artui[\tliun rates l)\ age 
i^ronpings. onr next topic. 



.\;:(* Patterns ^ Period Data) 

Both HU'irs and women s |>tn'tici|)ation ni the lahoi loice \tnKs with 
age Smaller |)!opni lions ofvonng men work than do nuiiage 25 51, 
the latttM s paitiupatiou late in 1978 was 92.7 |)(Mu*Mt. Male paitu- 
ipation falls madnalh altei age 55 and more steepK aitei age 05, 
In 197S men 03 itnJ o\er had a [laiticipation nitc of 19, G peicent. 
The age and |)arliL i|)atioii |>att(*ins ofwomen au niiu h luoti unnpli- 
rated. 

Kiguie.]3 plots lahoi toree partuipation lates h\ eadixeai of age 
limn 20 to 70 lor 1910, 1950, 1900. and 1970 for w omen, and foi 1970 
loi nun M1u^MiiuuiJ^di*ta4uJ.agt:.dalajdyijihav^-lJit:.patti^^ 
to he qnile MjiijJjLiwraiLiapatiuiiJLiJies j^iaijkn the niid 20s, and 
'jlIuii hwls otfuiilil ihi inid-oOs, {{'hv pallein lias haidh changed 
oM i lime. Suit* tfn r ir\i*sT7)r lO."?!) and 1900 for men were almost 
uh'Mtkal To ChoM' tor nt)?(r; W"Tturn^^^ 

Woiiu'iiTp'arliupation^^ ,d"lei !9J0^aii.c<)Mtrast, ';ho\v an "M * 
patleiii. using Iroin the late teens mitil tlu eaih^Os, falhng until the 
late lih tthen JulclLLaiing and ^hiW icariji^ \cais^ lising aganrmird 
the middle unci late tOs and falling dnring the 50s and alter 
Q - • ' - 
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/7u' \atums ramihrs Wt^lW) 
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V Wofk ami itituihi iiuoine 



^ [Employed full time Employed part lime ^ Unemployed Q^^^ labor force 
Employed (ult time or part time 
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>S The Wttioits l-amtlin^ 1960" 1990 

The age cuni's slum, as llie p\ianiulb did. th at lalmr fbrcv Par tk- 
'llJ^i'^ii IJjlllJlil^'J^J^'* "*!'"fi >in^^' ^^"^0 fo^ vMMiu'n ji..uUL-ages 
bi^Uve^cMi 20_aml oo . ^ hc tunlimntig rise .since 1970 is stiggested l)\ 
tin* clashed hue shimiug 1979 laluir force parlRipahuii rateb.; The 
cunes albo suggest that tlu partuipalion pattern mas he Uiangi mi, 
xJitlTtho .vr dilTfur uonu n in t licir 20b au d^O^ Kr«\dualK f^atjemng. 

Oi7e nn^ht pnxhetr Hu'ii. that the ctiuesli)! \\i)nieM in 1980 aiuP' 
1990 \\<nild i)nl\ hv the same shape »ib tlu^sc fur men but would 
approach the levels of men as uelL The l)n)keH hncMn-Figinc 3.3 
bhoVviu^ prijje^tuins t)f the 1990 female lalnjr ri)Re clues assmue that 
bhape. The ihsappearin^ " M" ciir\e ctmld he expected to indicate <t 
I U^\_h !kiuUliXMi-ptiM ent-lor-WiHiH' i i7-<me-<>f4«gU-t4fKi-c?oHti uiiiUiLtltUicJii. 
piuxL tu,iJjLuJabui JIuie^XijULim^Ui^ P'^^fi^^^' 
further ix.unuii- both of these issues, we must turn to data on hirth 
cohorts. 

i 

if 

Afic PattcrmiCohoni Data) 

n^ure 3,4 shows lahoi force participatuni for cohoits b(nn 1901-05 
through 1951-55. The data plotted In cohort are e\en more stukin^ 
than the earlier data foi particular \ear.s. Labor foice paiticipation 
ralc>s iucr< »isi bteadilv from i)lder to Vi)unger iii alnH)sl all age groupb. 
Partic ipation of age cohoits horn befo r e 1940 show ^ dfstinct "M" 
curv e patTeiTT; htit g^ilTong'TtHnigei ci)luMts the lroui;h of tlu^ "M" 
appears Jo ije shallower and to occur at' an earJier agcC 

The changing colu)rt patterns Tan !)e shlmirrvcn nunc cleaiK b\ 
usiiiu siufdc >i ar of age data for women in thi'ii 2()s and 30s (MgUre 
3.5^. These cuiac^s show the "M " dip for cohorts before 1915 ancj 
project its giadual flatti ning out atiu)ng women hoin after 1915. The 
regular sluipe of tlu' cnrvi s give s >soiiie hints about the futuie. and 
>»u;m'sts that the laboi fom- [)«o lit2i)aliun o| ue)nien la 1990 will be 
thj same shaj^^iml apprn.uli the same levels as llu' participation of 
mm ^ " - ' 



Mantdl Status Pattcnis 

The patte i lis anel pi()jectie)iis pie\senled tlinsfai have hee-n hase clonh 
e>n a^e elata One ua> te) cheek on the logic of the piojVctiems is to 
eompau" the ee)iKlusu)ns v>iih data on lilnn force parti< ipalion by 
mautcil lUui fannlv status. 

I'i adtiion.dh , uonu ti s elee isuuis lowoikot not have been tied to 
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Figure 3.3. Uil)or Force FarlRUwliou Hales for Men and Women by A«e, 
1940-1990. (Source, Appendix Tables C3, a andh.) 
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( ) Cohort's year of birth 
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(1936-40) / ^^^26-30) 
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(1911-15) 



_1_ 



14'19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 

Age group 



t'lgure 3.4. lAhot Kuut P.irtRip.ition WaU'H for liirlh CoIidiIs oLXnieiican 
Women. (Source. Appnidix Table C\4,) 
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70r ^ ) Cohort't year of birth Interpolated ctnsus data Projections 
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Fij^urc 3.5. LiIi^ji Fdkc Partitipatiuii H*iti s lor SricitctI Birlli (^)lu>rtM}l' 
,\irjriu»;» W «!Hirn Am* 20 Y) iSourcc, .\;;;;i7j»'/a /V</>/<s f'..) a and hj 
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cicdsioib about inarri.i^e ami elulcln n, to norms of appropriate be- 
h.i\ior for wincs and niolhcri., and to consliamls and opporln.iitie.s u) 
the (luchiatinj; demand for women workers and iii general ccoiionuc 
amdttions. 

Ki^iiro 3.6 shows diat partinpation raU\s tUiionj; ne\er-married 
women, espmall\ >oun^ women, have been (juite high from 1950 
rij^hl up to the present. The same apphes lu di\on.ed, separated, aod 
widowed women below age 60. The percentage ofthesi' groups in the 
labor force is chnd)ing toward 80 to 85 percent at all ages, wit!i th^* 
rales rising e\en more quiekl> at oldei ages. Married women, espe- 
cialK those with ihildri n. show the sharpest iner(Mse in participation 
rales Within the uronp with children, tlu' g realesMiXjLj:<:aseuu4iu]C' 
tjd|)alioii.i5^DIi)nj![jb()se with young childreiK In 1978, the rales of 
married women living wit] i thc^- husl)aiid.^ reached an unprece- 
dented 37.6 percent in the labor Dree for women with children 
under 3, and 47,9 percent for women with children ige 3-5. 

Explanations for these shifts mclude changinj^ej;x)ecl^ 
u()mis,_dbjm^Cing^7T^ or — j)erhaps 

^li*yii4U»iL,tx oiu)ni ii conditions. I'oi exampTi', \\oinon in the older 
generalionH^orn T)( Unv l920rma> have expected to work before 
mariiage but to drop out of the labor market permanentlv when the\ 
became wives and mothers. The> ma\ hav e been pushed back into the 
paid woikforu during the 1930>and UMOsb) tbe Depressionand World 
War H, in the one tase In se\ere etonomie pressures on their 
families and m the othei l)\ strong labor maiket demands for women 
workers/* 

Women of the nnddle generation dnn n belweer 1920 and HMO) 
came of age m the l9 K)s and 1950s. They ma\ have fell both the 
strong wartime and post-wai demand for laboi, especiallv in the 
professional and sc.ivite occupations traditi(jnall> appu)priale foi 
women, and the stM)ng sentmienls m the 1950s foi niarriagc and 
thihibearing. Allbongli these vvonun prodmed the habv boom, the\ 
also had I: gh labor foice participation lates aflei then child bearing 
vears Th(»ir high rates ma\ base been induced l)> work opporlimi- 
ties. h> economic needs. In changed allitiicles about the relative 
satisfac tion.s (o be gamed fiom fainib oi market woik, or simplv b\ 
inertia. 

Woiiuu t)f tht vouiiKcr generation {hovw after 1 -\^01_4[ilil!!ji*L^ big__ 
lalc'r anci hav ing fc wer c hjldu n at a later time in hfe. lU'foie marriage 
their labor force paiticipation rates are high. H\ working in their 2()s, 
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llu*\ uia\ rslahlisli pusilivt i Nprcljliuiis ,il>uul woik aitJ [MlltMiis ol 
woik ^riK^ialK. wlnvjian n tnlourd |)\ tlu ilini(ult\ ol iiiaiiitainnm 
%t.iihlar(ls ul liMitU 111 iiiisrttlcd ruinoinn tntu s ('liahUMi^ attituiK s 
U)\v«ii(| woitu'h's roles hotli shape and aic sli<ip( il l)\ uoik hrliaMui 

'I'lii ilata oil paitKipation h\ inaiital statits siippoil uiii ptojedions 
(il a itsiii^ ami llatluiniu lahoi lime (iirvr loi woiiirn. Tlu' lasU sl 
Unmiiiu catruoi II s ol woinrii- - lu \ ei -man inL pu'Monsjv inaiiU'd. 
aucl inainMl wjtliout (luMrcn -lia\(< luul In^h paitiupatuni latrs 
litsturualK *rhesr au likri) to ^tn \ en lii^lu t ainoiiu women in then 
3(K, iOs. and *)0s Mained wonun \Mth iliihheii. a \ei\ laiueiate 
);:ot*\.lia\e shaipK ami (oiiMnuallv iais(d thru pai tu ipatuni udes a 
heiul that is likel\ t«>|)i kept iii iiiution l)\ (he uoik pattuns \uiiim 
women are iiuw estahlishniu. *riie ihaiiUes seein to leiiiloue ( ai h 
t)tlu 1. and It IS dillu iilt to loiesei a d>iiaiiii( Muit woidd siihstantialK 
disrupt thtMii. 

Oui (lata are nut pK ( is( ( nonuli (i> piojt ( t with ioiiliih ik i lanni lii al 
lahot foMepaituipatitMi in 1990. e\eiMini H)S() estimates au-appxuxi. 
mate. A ron^h >iot*ss would put paitmpatum ratev m the TO lo 
percent laiiut* lor women in then 2(K, 3()s, and Ids in VM) iwith a 
drop-ofl' at older ;iues); 

The more pietisi* and moie eonsei\ati\( piojettions of tlu' Tihaii 
histilute loi women auc 20 o I 1)\ maiital status and piesemi ol 
(liddrtMK and the pioiections ol the Hniean ol Lahoi Sladstiiv loi 
women a^e oo-fil. wt k itsed m (ak tilatnm the disti limtton ol lionse 
Imkls In workeis piesented m the hai charts u\ Kmme I 2, Tlie\ 
asMimed lahm futi e pai tu ipationiatt s ofalHint TOpertentfoi liuiah' 
luMds und(M CC), witli and without dnidrui. ol ahont ()0 pdceiit for 
mar ried uomeii nndei (io witlumt i hildieii iuaii\ ol w hoin wdl In aU( 
o.l^()3. thus hrniKmUdown the a\eiam' latt , and ol ahont iio piueiit 
< lor mail led woimii witliont iIiiIiIuil The pio(Mtions assumed the 

same laluM loui paitiupation i^^tis |i)i nu n and Im tliost o\ ei (i.l m 
\\M) as III lf)TS, rriie piomtioiis aie t \plaim d in Appi iidi\ Tahh 
lU » 

Anothei appioai h to estimates ol (he liitun is to look at the lahor 
rorcep.nlKipation of immaiin d wotiieii ni then 20s and UK. In l*)TS 
h percent ol ne\ er-niai i led uoinen ai^e J5 ] \ paituipated iii llu' 
labor lone, while (h\or( ed woim n aue 23 >l uit!i in* JnKht n !uu! a 
ML I pertent rate. 'Iliis snm^ests a nnuh hi^liu uppei homidan for 
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\\ film II \ \\ iff A uml I ttnttlii Int oiiu 

woiiK'it's |MiiKtiMln»ii tliaii lilt' iaU*s \\t pnijt t IftI lor 1990. Inlci- 
cshimK. |)l.uk and otiu i iiitiu)iil\ iiuii of (lu s.iint .i^c i2o 31) Uaw 
pai ht ip.ihuii I airs ai oiititl 85 [itixnil. 'f lit siiinlai i aU>s tor \n){\\ 
woitirti and iiinuiiitx uwu nia\ lia\(* suiiu tlitii^ lo do witl) lal)or 
in.nkcK aiul diraninln's niirniploNiUciU rales. 

It IS i)rolMl>lN also llic cas(\ ItowcAt i. tlial iitost \voiiu*ii who 
vliildit It will ronlmtivvlo i^tup vmkui^m. lui^iil iMtkror^nmrpcrind 
ill luiii ili>\\ tilt ^( inU'iMiplioiis w ill alVrt I lalnii luuc pai lit ipalioii 
tatt s i\i priids nut uid\ on wlial woniu) ac hiall\ dt» diow lonU yiiKlTuiv v 
olUn IIh \ s I of > w i H Hi I iT I » M I \'if stTTm 1 1 o u iTiTn n*i)oit jju n slalns jo 
tilt* lalioi liuu siii\r^ *'*^^'i!lJi.^li'iii]lil'l*i*J t'litiuK possihlo Tor 
inolln Is \o U\i\i llirii |ol)s lot si\ iitontlis or a \( ai aroniid t .kIi hirth. 
hnl lit lliiiik t>i tlitinsiKos and to h poi I (In nisi lvt s as [cnipoiarih 
onto! vvuikoi unt iiipliA rd aiiil tliiistoix ionnird nt llu' lahoi ioi\(*. 
lltlu N \\>>rkatall no math i liow it w lioiiisa wct k. ait u poitod 
not (*id\ as in IIk kil>oi lone Init also as nnplovcd (.onsuloiahlf 
attt iitiiMi tu tin dntu s III inotlit iIumkL tiu it loM . (an Ik (Oiisistctit 
with Noi\ limh latt-s oi lalior ioito [larlit ipalion. 

Ittsoni limit li tital Uida\\\t i\ liii;li lahoi louo pai lu ipalioii rales 
III llii \ooiiUri onttation loilttt llttso attitiidts Aliiiosl all \oUim 
woint it wuik at soiiir point, most nia\ look on work as tin- tioniial 
(otiiM oi e\riits and on ptiuids oi iit)ii \\oik .is Uiiiporaiv It is 
tutiitU possihlt tliat iiiaiiit'd \\ointn uiUi tliilditn will lliiiik oi 
llitMiisrh t as lu iiiU iii tlit iahoi^loHt almost tohtitiiionsK and llial 
lilt II itfwiUtl paitiupatitH) latt s will appuMtli tlitist t)i iniiiiaruotl 
wtiiut'ii .nul tniuont\ nifiu 

Uuiuii ill llji* lal)t»i ioitf/' oi tt)iiist\ titjt's iiol iiotossaiiK iiitMii 
woikmi^ i»illit I lull timt*'tM7T»n(niiit)ush njf^lrlrihnHorrr ipa- 
titin n\t\^s .niU)iiU^t)ini'iM7nfirn i2(Kantl 30s t airmo^tr^ndHlttrtiia 
luHis'm wtaX snu^clnlt s lo at tTimiTimndF 1 1 1 1 tt rrTiTT^J^Iu n t^lTmrHh' 
i.*tt s in.rsk uTTT\ Inrf^hr^-r nrnf^^ lu tw t^t nlTaitl 

^wuik and tliijtl tan . l lit > maj <|o m> rwu nmit ni thnTTIm r^^Xy 
wi»iaui-:v Lihoi liiict p.titiupatitiitialc>.iippn»ath or.LAcu 
lu puutuL mJju li Wi. bclic\c'Uit\ vmIL il Uccuiuc:i.iitLXtMMiiUli_ 
iiit|>oilaiU lu_kiu)v\_iu>t what lli>it jntja ns 

l^iiht)!' Force Mtaeluocnl 

WtuiH'hs wuik Will Ik inuit iiiijuntaiil to wt)iiifn lIuMiistKrs, tt) 
iainilifs jndttillu so(Ut\ tlt ntialK li il is siil istaiilial aiitl pt rmantMil 
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ralluT than leinpt)r.ir\ .ind part-time. Tlie ()f{icialc*itf)^t)i\ uf "labor 
rorce-participants," which inchicluh the enliic raii^c t)F h()iu\s jud 
vears uurkt'd. shoultl hv rt fint tl so that \\v can umk rslaiicl thr c^\tnlt 
to which chau^os art* ac tualK taking pLur. WV can nairuw the 
cU*(iiiition soim-whal 1)> ItJokin^ at two characlorislitN of lahor furu' 
attathim-kit. {V full turn hill >iMr wtukaiid <2) lUiinhtM of \tar,s iii tin* 
bbor force. ' 

Ttfpc of Work ExpvrU ^tuy 

The Lihor font' popitl*iti|)ii p>rainitls in Fi^ims 3Ja!ul.J.2th\ul( the 
(MUpl(j\c'(l i:> I9()()an(l l!)7() iiilu full tiiut ^^.^ liouist)! uuiu pri week) 
parl-timt workers^ lii UKM) and UJTO about twti-tliirds of the 
women x\ Olivers Wfrt\^ill time, a propui tion that changes little 
i)\er time. I'art*tnm* \\ork was most (t)iuiHoii among \ei\ \oini^ 
workers hut not umisual aiimnu any of the groups. 

Part time work. Iit)we\ei. b onK one imlic*ition of the extent of 
labor furce attachmt nt. Ktpiallv iinp'jrtaiit whether ^NtiiuenTvoik all 
,\ (viror on an inti rinittc nt oi m asonal basis. \\V tunu tlu i efore, toaii 
analysts of fulbtinu: hilbvcoi' work b>:.w:ouu:n« _ 

Figure } 7, which iiKludes data for men and women l)> age gionps, 
plots labor forte paiticipation rates in March 197?), prvjpoi tiuiis who 
wuiked at all tinring J977, iiiitl proportions working full lime ft)r ."50 tt) 
52 wrecks diinnji 1977 The proportions \^!u» hatl worked an\ time 
diirin^^ the >ear are ct>nMstentl> lughci tlian the lahtir ftjrce paiticipa- 
tioiiriUes. That IS bftaust more petjph* wurk at stJiur pumt diiimutbe 
cuurs(* ol a vear than an* vMiikmgat the t)ne poiiit the 4)lIiLUtl 

v\ir\iWN are nudt Koi both n\eu .u\d Wi>n\»u tlv»M\:H w^^rk duniiZ 
tV \t Ai .e-xl \v\v \ \T V"*Vvnv. •;^'V» 

wIkI^ MicO^tN {\\yi \v*»Utt u Uit^Nt m-aitd vat »»i l!u lii* »r l*»rie im^re 
olteii than men 

The proportions t)fagt» ^nmps wlm work (nil time lor 50 to52weeks 
tlmmuthe\eai ait« well belo^^ the work-at-all curves. espeeialK lor 
women .ynonmnales auejo-o k alnnit threc-(pKirteis of those w ho 
had work(-d\lurmU tllK"^u^l^^ \\C)rrCci^r 
among w omen agt- 25:i,Hl(»TC^^ lud workl" J wvfC' 

vcar-umnd Jull-tmie Oiih a!)ont a third of all w-onieiraije 25 i)inn 
fait, wen* xrar-nminl liill-tiiut\w()_rkers_^ in_1.977 
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If iUi atUcliijKMil Tcvolulioii has iK^gnn, it has a long way Io^k 
two-t liirds-D LilK' 25- »'i_54-yo ar-ol<l woinc n in H) T7 \y(»r(^ not tuMy 
c*Wn)^l( ) \:t:(L- 1 Vrl KM )s t jh t- 1 u I k H t io) j s \\ he I Ij o r a j i aj lat- 1 1 n ii] rc;\ - 
olution is even in progress. Has there heen niovenuMil over lime 

acconnted to r by parl-linie workers who nunc in and of jobs and 
sp end a i^ ood p ai t ot_cMe1'i~'ar:j\o,r^^^ ' ' 

Kij;nro 3.8 shows by age ihi* proportions of women who worked 
ycar-ronnd fnlUlinie from lUOO to J977. and points up tuo interest mg 
patterns. P'irst, the proportion of women wxnking year-round full- 
time rose (hiring the liKH) to 1970 period Ibr women age Tbe 
increases were small for the 20- to 2<-year age ^roup. probably 
refiecting both high rates of school enrollmenl and high uneinphn- 
menl rate.s. Hie increases were largest fo»' the 21- to 35-\ ear-olds. 
The proportion workiug \ ear-round fulbtune ahno.st doubled onci the 
I7-\ear period. Among women age 35—14, the proportion working 
year-round fulblnne mtre.ised stcadib and .substantial)) , showing a 
40 percent gain between IJKiO aud 1^)77. Veai-round hdl-lime pat tici- 
pation for wome.n 4 0*5') tose from 1900 to 1970, fell in 1975. then 
ri)s(» again between 1975 and 1977. The [)attcni foi Nonnuei women is 
clear: that for older women is less so. 

A .secoiul pattern suggested In Figure 3.S is an .ippareiit llattiMiing 
. in 1975 and in 1977 of the "M"-sliaped pattern for the 21- to 35-\ear- 
olds*^ Ten-year age groups can. of course, iiiii.sk substantial age 
(luctuations within a gnnip, Noneth(4ess, it is worth noting that the 
largest mcriMscs in propoitnms working \eai -round fiill-tiine oc- 
curred among women age 25-34, who iUe ui their pri nu- child-rearing 
years. 

T tie idea th i t y*'^»v LaiAmH4i lV - hm c-\i'ork \s beyoininf,^ p|ore y^nninoi i 
:inumj^^mo }hfM's Jj; .jaippu v LluUulbr-malion f'f>mpar.im;^vurkjitiilns 
\ vnh m arital stat us aiul i)ii:^m:cail,.cliildr^. I'igure 3.9 shows the 
cbanges trom f9()0 to 1978 in the work [)atteriis of married mothers 
living with tlieir husbands. 

Married women with cliildien of all ages showed shat p increa.ses in 
both full- and part-time work from 19(i{) to 1978. AinouK nvoukmi wi th 
.sclli)ol-agc -<:'hildren, year-routiu full-linU*' work j[ncrrtUiCiL nioie 
slccijly-riHtn part-tnnr-vv()rl{-^uad^cauiUedJ'or..niostiiiltlicii KT 
^mni^J^yttiy'^S .ivho v'"'1^'^mI *^ tl"" p ^iport io n w^orkin ^ 

year-roun d fnll-tinu^ exceeded the j^ropoition working parc-time. 
AauyDg-thoSsr-motherX ofjchcKd'-^cj.iuldi^^^v'itli work eAiH»nene(. 
"alKmt^O-perctMU-wcrc.wmkiiij;-yeaijj:()nn 
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Wonn'n's Wortcliiul Family Income 
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Figure 3,8. iVrtrntajit' of Women Workinjt Year- Hon nd F*!!! I -Time by 
Age, 1960-1977. (Source: Appendix Tabic C. S.) * 
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The Nation s yamilies: l960'-!990 



Full llm«, SO-52 w*f kr. 



Par* Mme, 0*52 wetks 



Child, under ag« 3 
Child, age 3-5 




Child, undtr ag« Z 



Figure 3.9. PerccMitagc Working Ycar-Kound Full-Tune among Married 
Women, Husband Present with Children, hy Age ofYoungest Child, I960- 
1978. (Source; Appendix Table C.9,) 
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Women's Work and Family Income . VI 

Among woinei} with children age 3-5. year-round fulUliine work 
increased more sharply than part-time work. In 1978 a1)out a third of 
this group who had work experieiice weriFyear-round full-time work-^ 
ers. About half of the increase in work experience between 1960 and 
1977 in this group was accoimted for by an increase in year-round 
full-time work and about half by part-time work. 

^Amongjnotjiers^of children under 3, about a fifth of those with 
wojik„^xpejieace^(raugHly . 1^^ niothers, Nvith jtljildreiT ^ 
under~3)~>w£X£.^ear:jgun.d. full-.time. workers. For that group, the 
sharp., incr^ases^ in. partrtime. work .were Nvhat jcause^TiuosFpn^^ 
incr& ase betwe en 1960 and 1978jn the ^^roportion with work experi- 
, ghce . , 

Taken together, the data point to a picture of gradually increasing 
attachment to the labor force among women. Full-time year-round 
workers are increasing as a proportion of all groups whether based on 
age, marital status, or ages pF children. But hy..najneansis.all4£ thq 
jrecent sharp mcrease-in - labor force participation .accojmtedjbr by 
fullvLemphj^ rd women. ev(Mi amo nu the young. For women wiUi 
yo vng chjldre n, mu ch of the movemeiit into th71;iR()r^{()rce Has beeh ' 
into^pjirt-tii ne and part-vear worlc . Thougb jfewe r_ moth e rs re <lrop-'~ 
ping-out-of tl^e4^^l)OF-foree,HlH^y-<Hmtinue-to-^dJUSt-tlle^r work liven 
th e - demiuid^ .oi'. lioillt-'^" d j-'hikhe^i . 

Contimiittfof Labor' Force Expenence 

'Fable 3.1 shows the number of years women age 18-47 worked from 
1968 to 1977. it is divided between W(;.nen who were wives all ten 
yenrs and women who headed families without husbands all ten 
years. Working was defined as earninj; more than $100 in a year. 

The table shows a lair amount of modern en I between working and 
non-working status for botli wives and lumiarricd heads. Eighty-two 
percent of the wives had earnings at least one year out of the ten. 
Only about 21 percent of die wives, however, bad earnings all ten 
years, .\nother 62 peicent woi ked between one .md niiie years. lJ[}vei 
defLUtLJu/orking-^t4e«st-5iiveji.>:t^^^^ iiL ten .a.s axxie^ur.c til jj^h?' 
tivelvperuuuieiit attachnienl to^work^sliglitly less^an billLyAi^^^Si^) 
of thFliv()in'ei j_Tv^K)niaH^n)eeii ma rri ed all teji years fe ll into tlic- • 
. pennaneiU^ 

Y^'tiliy-!*^ -^Vj]b^^"l husbaiul.s wlio headed households all ten years 
ht ul ino re>ueniv^jijennvork"histortg<r. (Remaining ahead foften years i:s 
gi rjdati^eI>Limuitkd j)ccurr7^^ Mosi^ divorccd^woine ii^r.(iiniu*ry less. 
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72 ' ' • The Sat ions hainilu'.s: mO-nm 

Table 3.1. Proportion of^ Women with K;)rnings for Specific LcuKth^ of Time. 
/ 1968-1977 
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tlian Jm L-Vears altci- t ijo divorn*.) Ki^lit>-s('\cn pcraMil of llifsc 
woiiicu liiul earnings in at least owe ol the ten \(Mr.s, and 13 pcTctMit 
had earnings iill ItMi Aoar.s. Among tlu.v gmnp of wonuMi. nisirly 
Ivvo-lliirds (62 pnccnt) (joalif) as pvnnantMil woikiT.s acct)i(lnii; loonr 
scven-cnit-of-ttMi-ycar crit(»n()n. 

Palloi'ns ofjahor loivc attaclnntMit \ar\ l)\ a.m» *is w ell as I)} marital 
statns. WluMi \v(» compared, for twanipK*. married women age 18-27 
in 1968 (born 1941-1950) with tlio.se wiio were 10 and 20 \oar.s oldei, 
we Ibnnd that attachment to the labor Ibree iM»\en (nit of ten \eai.s) 
increased with age (Tal)le 3.JK Of the married wtnnen age 38-47 in 
1968 (horn 1921-1930), 4(> pere(»nt worked at least se\en (nit of the 
ten year.s hetwetMi 19(>8 and 1977. The attaclmient of those horn 
between 1931oind 1940 was slightly l(».ss (45 percent), while the 
youngest age group's rate of 40 p(M*ceiit was l()W(\st of all. lnter(\st- 
ingly» this trend i.s reversed if we h)ok at the propcn tions having /(»ro 
compared with (nie or inoro'vears of work e\perienee. ()nl\ M 
percent of the yonngei uronp had no earniiig.s ovei the ten year.s, 
whereas 23 percent of tlu» older giDiip divl not work at alb Young 
women in the sample were more lik(*ly to be workers at some point, 
but ()ld(»r women wvvv unnc likely, if*the\ worked, to li.i\e worked 
cbntimumsly. 

One exphmation foi thi. s pattern of stnniger attaclniieiit nith in- 
(jr( *asinK of tin*, life eonrs(\ Ttu» oldr.st -ngr 
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htart and raise lainili(*s. 

We also compared women 18-27, 28-37, and 3S- 47 \cars old who ' 
were nnmanied heads oser [hy liMi-year. period. Xol .surprisini;h\ 
Tahle 3.1 shows that sinule woni en's ptMnya nen Lattachinent to the 
liibor force is stroii.i^eT' tFian diat ol iiun ried w onien. Both the yoiuigest 
and oldest age gr(Hij')mi;sTui(l a pernument attactinicnt rate close to 
two-thirds. That of the middle group (horn IU31-U>1())» hjwever. was 
only 55 percent. 

Mlachtwnt in mO 

The labor force* |)articipali()n of women during the 1970s was both 
more widespread and less pertuanent than is generally realized. Over 
aj)eriod of sev(M:;d^y(*ars. a lar|r(vm ^ ^t)iit\ of wouu'n W()rk('(bJ)i itoii ly 

^ lUinnnK' vv()rk<*d ri'lbiinw* yen|\^ Au even smaJIcr niilmiity 
worked. full-tin u* W' for seyepd \'e^trsjA 1p5^ \VpMRMi were m attd 
ont of the labor force^ many worked p a rUtinu'. luin ost e iise.s, wnr nxjn 
adjusted their W()rl< sdieduies to acc imnno date family responsii)ili- 
jS5ZIFBOIi5xvUK[^ \ \ t iiiTchangi vs i i rTmiiry^ TJrS^nn /lifion "T<) 
a cc()nnnodate t heir work stTicclnles. 
(^h ai I g(»^^ i n Ti u» la 1 1 eT'lti I'el' f u^n' rnTU , however, he down the road, 

^ViUirJltanul fnlbtime workers are heeonn'nu a laiger proportion of 
botli age]in)irps-7in({*ofworkTrsr'l'hi'; tjroKpertnlly tnu* among VOtmR 
NViilhen/* Attachment, h()we\^^•rVTs''surel\ n()J_k(»ep|figj)Jic£^C^ 
partjjfpiliua ravuluiiS!jZ"ftu'*l)ic unieh too im clear e\en to 

"predict; with accurae\ the propcntions of u(nnen who will take on 
contnnious fnll-tnne W(jrk careers, (n- the extent they will work 
thronghont tlu* time they ha\e young children. 

('ontrihntious to Faun'ly Income 

In assessing the scope and nuplicatums of the "revolution*' in 
women's wcnk, \\e cannot ignore their C(nitrijmtions to fannly in- 
come. Th(* issues, of course, from one household to another. In 
traditional ImsbandAvife fannli(»s» the wife's contributions ma\ do 
little more than alter saving and spending decisions. 
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In renialc-lieaded families, women s work and earnings can make 
the (liffercMice between poverty and an ade(|uate livnij; standard, and 
between independence or a dependence on alimony^ help from rela- 
tives, or public welfare. Female-beaded families are able to make it 
on their own only wlien the woman has regnlar work and adecjuate 
earnings. 

For nnmarried woincn without children, the i.ssue is apt to be 
whether their earnings are enough to .support an independent liouse-^ 
bold. With ade(iuate incomes, young women can live independently 
of tlieir parents and older women can live independently of their 
children- 

PotentialK. clunges in women's work and earnings could tmnsforni 
the income and life-style patterns among diflerent types of house- 
holds. betwt»(?n one- and two- worker husband/wile lu)u:)eh()lds, be- 
tween mal(» and female family heads, between men and women living 
alone, and between husband/wife and other types of hou.seholds. 
When added to changes iii the distribtition of types of luVnseholds. 
lhe.se work and earnings changes could create a fundamentally dif- 
ferent landscape of household.s — that is, dilTerent spending patterns, 
demands for time- or money-saving goods and services and demtUids 
for public services. 

Households, Work, ami Incoma ' 

Ld)()r force attaehmeni,, n ot men* oarticipation. is the real issue 
behind pf)tfMit al cbtU U /. r^ in lm!is '* lioh MHf^> m ^ F i | »iTn* 3. 10 depicts 
working and tion-working hou.seholds in 1977, based on whether or 
not the bead worked year-round full-time. Mean income is also 
.shown for the tlilfercMil types of households. A few of the facts shown 
by Figure 3. 10 are particularly relevanfT 

L 'jllu^difrercnce betweenJal«Lr i(2C«14JUllidpi^^ and.AVorking 
ycur-WH«MlIfuirrtmH» (seen by comparing Figurp 3.10 with the 
1975 bar in Figure 1.2): 
— ^The proportion of no-worker husband/wife households is 
twice as large if working is defined as year-round full- 
time, 

— I hc proportion of female heads working drops from about a 
half* to a third when working is defined as y(*ar-r()Un(l 
full-time, 

. — If working wives were defined as year-round full-lime; the 
proportion of two-worker households, would fiill to about 10 
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Fig«r€ 3.^0, Types of 
HovjiselwIJ*; aad KniploV- 
merat NU'an ln«>me in 
197^. ISo^itW; A\)\mul\x 



H$\9 family htid 
Fullllm* $19,345 

Mat« family htad 
fulltlmt $12,717 

Ftmilt family htad 
Fulitim* $13«795 




Ftmalt family htad 
Not full llmt $7,M0 * 



Milt primary Individual 
Fulltlmt $15.20r ' 



Malt primary Individual 
Not lull timt $6,690 



Ftmat« primary Individual 
Full tImt $10,115 



Ftmalt prlmar^ individual 
Not full timt $5,010 
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pcrUMil, siiKv ahoiit half oF working wixrs work I'lill- 
(iine sill year. 

2. '\'\\v sniallrirNs ol'thr axrraUo iiicoiiir (lifTmMi(ial Ih-(\voimi onr- 
;iiul t\v()-\vorki»r Im.skincl/wifc raiiiilics— llia( is, onlv ahoiil 
S3(K)0. 

3. The siihstanlial income (lilleronliaN liotwriMi male and female 
year-round rull-(inie workers, ..^ 

The mean incomes In household type shown in Figure :M0 reileet 
holh (he elleels of workiiiu and other dillerences anionic ihe Imnse- 
hold types. The income diU'erencei are snhstantiah as ean1)e shown 
hy comparhi.u the nuMu incomes of the diirerent t\pes ofhonsehokls. 
Two-worker hnslnvml/wire households h;id meonies iil 15)77 about M 
percent hiuher than one-worker Imshaud/wirr housel'iolds. The diller- 
ence of S30(K) in 1977 was am)imted for l)\ wivr.s\i\ era^e earuinus of 
nhont mm which wiMeolfset hy idKHit $3(KH) less innnne from other 
sonrees---inosl often in the hushatids* earnings,' No household t\pe 
other than two-worker households had an a\ I'raije income as hiiih as 
that of oue-w^)rker hushaiul/wife familic^s. \\ cra^e income was higher 
in hous(»holds that contained vear-romui rnll time worko'is. and iu- 
amv was liiuher for iwm than lor wmneu. The inunne of n.ah* lanuK ^ 
heads who were lull-time workers, lor example, a\ erased Sf) percent 
of the inconu* of muMvorkcr ImslrandAvire f.iniilies, while male prr- 
mary individnaN avtMa^etl 70 pt^rcent. At the other extreme, \vsinieu 
who hxed alom* and who were imt hill-time winkers h.ul axcra^ue 
inciunes only 23 percent of those of one-worker hnshaiulAvife 
famih'es. 

The distrilmtion represtMils an inlercMiiiU and perhaps nnpree- 
edeiited diversity of househoKI income le\els a.ul life-s|\lc possl- 
hilillcs, lli^h-income households inchuk* Inishaud-w ile lauulies, 
full-time working male family heads, and men living alone. Medhim- 
income hous(»holds include man\ of those in iheiatenorv olhiishand/ 
wife families without a full-tune working hushand (retired couples, for 
example) and hdl-tinu» working lemaK* lauiiU heads and women li\ uiu 
alone l.ow-incouu» honsehohls include fenuile family IumiIs and men 
and wonuMi living alone who arc* u(jt working full-time. 

Thij» div-Msity in lumseliolds will incrt^se as we toward UMl 
We project iucrtMsinjn lahor foice partieipatiini h\ wiunen and, mine 
slowly, their increasing attaclnueul to the lahor lince, IVojcclicnis e;i!l 
for «n)wth in two-worker compared with tnu^-workci Imslund/wile 
famili(»s, in working compared with niui-workini; single-parent lami- 
lies, and in the honsehohls ol working \\nuuMi(untlerai) lixmu alone 
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U'cimrn le Work and bUimily Imvmt* 7? 

ThiNlu)UM*lu)KldiM-r5it> lus. \vc tluuk« uitorcstin^ implications for a 
varietv orrconomic aiul serial issuivs. nrlbir moNiuj« to those issuvs it 
is useiul. however, to ask forthor ({ucstions ahout household 
ilivmity; What are the trends in a\eraj^o income (hllereutials aniouij 
dilToreut t>pes of househohls? That is to say, are two-worker and 
one-worker hcin.seholds likely to remain so close in a\era^e income? 
Are male- and fenrale-headed honsehokls likely to have nu)rc.e(|nal 
nieomes? Are non-workinj;, partlv workinji, and fully workinj^honse- 
holds likely to uuiintaiu their current income diffetcntials? 

1^11)1^12 show s the chaniji-s hetween ISKiOand 1075 in the avcra.ue 
nieonie of various household types compared with the uteau uia)ine 
of married couples with chihlren. In gonerah the income of the other 
tvpcs stayed ahout the same relative to that of nuirried couples with 
cluldreu. Oulv two changes are noteworthy* one for feniale heads 
\Mth cluldreu and the other for snxiir oY previously married women 
o\er (i5 onostK wulows). Both groups improved their incpnio position 
relative to married couples with cluldreu between U}C)0 aud 1975. 
The nopro\eJneuts for f(»uude-headed families could be due lo in- 
creases eitluT m hours workcul (which v\e have alreaih suji^jested took 
placed m w^aj^es, ot in public assistance. Improvements for women 
over (v3 are most likely to have eoiiie from transfer pa\meuts. 



TitMc 3.2. WixXw of Income of DinVrenI Uouvohold T>|)vs to Income of Married 
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''^ The Stuions Families, tm^im 

TavAVorker luwtilica 

In 1977 workinjc wives l)rou«lit in on uvcraKC i\\mi\ ix (piartor offaiuily 
income. Table 3.3 showf; tin* percentage contribution of cMuploycil 
wives from 1960 to 1977. Surprisingly, the imihm of fauuly income 
that wives contribute in two-worker families bus hardly ehanj^ed. 
cither overall or within fnlbtinie and part-tinie work categories. The 
consistently low percentajjes from I960 to 1977 will not necessarily 
continue into the fntnre. It is worth asking, to start, if youuK women 
are estahlisbiuj; u diflereut pattern. 

••In y(nmK families (wives age bU2.|), 71 percent of the wives bad 
' earnin>;s in 1976 and contribnled 30 percent of tbe earnings of two- 
earner fanjilies. In families where the wives were aged 61 
percent of wives had carninKs and contributed 2^S percent of the 
earnnigs of two.(»anuT families. As with pai ticipation and attachment, 
theearningN pattern foryounuer women differs sinnewhat fruni that 
of older women. 

Table 3.4 shows the pi^rtrntage of nuirried wDmen e»yning 20 
perct»nt and -3*1 piMvent of fann'ly ;nc*ome overa ten-year period. Only 
seven pertvnt of the wivos a)ntribu(ed more than 20 percent of total 
income in all-ten years, only 2,1 percent contributed 33 percent or 
nuire in every year of the ten-vear pcrioiL At the opposite extreme. In 
45 percent of the families wives never once contributed nmre than 20 
penent. in two-tbirds of tbe families wi\es never once contributed at 
least 33 percent. These last two fi^jires are sliuhtly misleading be- 
caiuse tbey inchide both families with wives who worked and tliose 
who never centered tbe labor fora> o\ er tlie ten-year period. If we 
look only at wives who \\x)rketb we fhul that oue-tlnrd of al! the 

Table 3.3, Contribulmiu it\ Family Income of Kniplo>c<I Wives, 1960-1977 

Time u^^th tirnint^t 



FullTnue. 50-5n\VcU 
Full Tmu\ ZT^A^ WvAs 
IVrl Tune or than 27 Weeks 

Total 







irjy 






3S.I 


3rs 


3H2 


31 6 






29$ 






U7 


n I 


l20 0) 




2a5 


2G.I 



WwW WTO^TS, n M t«l^«^Ut'} 

♦ Sum rWK«ia«t(>« IM |Wt*«t W« trnKtilir «%i>r% %k«H tiH|UHl \i>iM>rticv. fxMntuatOr vnCi lOTO uid 
Ltrr 
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Table 3.4. Proportion of Women Earning Greater than 20 and 33 Percent of 
Family Income fot Specific Lengths of Time, 1968-1977 



Years mth tMrnlnpjs Greater than 20 Fvrcent 



Age in 1968 


0 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


.'0 


18-27 


35.2 


28.4 


15.3 


16.2 


' 4.8 


28-37 


45.8 


20.2 


14.2 


12.0 


7.8 


38-47 


51.7 


15.5 


9.5 


15.3 


7.8 


Total 


45.0 


20.7 


12.8 


14.4 


7.0^ 



Years with Kurningi Greater than 33 Percent 



18-27 


51.7 




11.3 


8.9 


0.9 


28-37 


&1.0 


19.0 


7.9 


6.2 


3.0 


38-47 


69.0 


10.5 


7.1 


5.1 


2.2 


Total 


62.4 


20.4 


8.6 


6.5 


2.1 



Souncis, Srv .'Hp|>cnili» Uhh C \U hwnUXf* »1« i^o\ always add to lOO »!«»■ to nnuullnK trror 

working ^vives never earned more than 20 percent ol' the family 
income in any given year 

The more years a wife had woi^ed, the more likely she was to have 
had earnings greater than 20 percent of the total family income. Of 
those wives who worked two ont of the len yoars. only 9.5 percent 
earned more than 20 percent of family income for hoth years. Among 
those wives who worked all tcp" years, over a third liad earnings 
greater than 20 percent of the\otal family income every year. Mar- 
ried women with a strong attachment to the labor force, whether they 
choose to work or have to for financial reasons, nndonhtedly get 
better paving jobs than those who move iu and out of the workforce, 
A smaller portion of yonng women (35 percent) never had any 
yearlv earnings greater than 20 percent, compared with 4(5 percent ol 
those born between 1931 and 1940 and 52 percent of those born 
•between 1921 and 1930. A larger percentag(* of the older gronp bad 
earnings for all ten years that were greater than 20 percent of the lota! 
fiunily income—T.S percent compared with 4.8 percent of the 18- to 
27-vear-()lds. ► r i . 

These data snggest that wives' contribniions to family income are 
likely to increase as their labor force attachment increa.ses. They also 
suggest that, on the average, wives* contributions over a period of 
years are rather small. Their conlrlbntions do, however, make a 
substantial difference in the ine'ime levels of their families. Table 3.5 
defines six income levels, from poor to rich based on income from all 
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Table 3.5. Wives' Contrlhiaion to Family Income I^vcl. 1971 



Bmvd on All hut Wifv'fi Inrtmw 
Pcrcnitafir of Couples tdtlumf Warkiufi UVirv 
Poor* 

Near !V>or'* (j .| 

CfUinj: Aloi)^;* * . |j{ 

Cuinfort.il>Ie'' '* ♦ o I ;? 

Perccutofi;' of Couples icith \Vo)kw}i Whes 
Poor 

Near Poor H <j 

CJethun Alonu o ] ,j 

CoJufort.jhle 21.1 



Chthhru 



O.I 13.2- 
I5.() 



9.5 |()..| 

2!) I 
20.iS 



Prosperous 27,2 <)$) 



Ktch 

Rnsvil on Total Familij Innmr 
Fercentaf^r of Couplrs^dth Wotkiuti Wncx 



I 28 



12 >.i) 



Near Poor ^ 13 j^ j) 

OeltmK Alotjj: 9^ 
C<;n)rortal)le I7ji^ 

Prosperous r v 13 | 

Uich . 



21. 1 

2a7 

'r> (> 

22 S r,,| 



SoiWK UhUioMvlii r^rlUnm.,Uflr.M.ill.i r.in»l Stiuli nl hu, Dnwtim v I'JTI |uiul .isn|»,.,Mlm 

Molhi rs ( ontril>Mtii»ii l» iIh r'.mnli i Kiim.Nui in Kun^jv .iitil \.untn tvtut { inU r 1 nindu 
At/my .\i»/r 12 (JU?)» 



* \*'\\ llun h.tll r>i irii'iluii inimitf 
*• Vj-TO iH'rtt'lii »riiti>(Ii.iii uKOMir 
TO- 100 )M'rii'hi i^r mnli.iii iikiimii< 
■" l')0-!l(> iHTd-ltl or?lirtlMll MiiOHII 



sources oxvrpl wiws" iiKomr and shows {\w \wiv\\U\^{^ of both 
workin^^ \v\fr and non-woikiuK wife coiipli's at inkIi W Uhoul 
\vivos* earnings, abihit 9.5 piMcriit of workiivu-wiCo liunilifs without 
dnldrou and ahont IfLI p^Mci'iU of raiuihW with childirn woidd ha\ (- 
boon poor; ahout -M 7 piMctMU of workiuK-wifo famihrs without Jul- 
cireu aiul m,o pmrut of fiuuihcs with chihlrcu wouhl have brrn 
l)olow the coudbrtahK* lovol. Noii-\vorku»^-wi(b rannlics won* soiuo- 
what oli; which su^^t'Sls lliat w'wvs tiuid to work whou fauulv 

iMuunc is h)v\rr. 
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Table 3.5 also shows ilislrihnlion of working-wife families by 
income level with \\i\e!>' income incliulecK Anioiij,' working-wife con- 
pKvs w illi no cliiKlren. the proportion defined as poor has fallen from 
9.5 to 11 percent, implying that 88 percent of fa;^ilies were moved 
out of poverty by wi\ es* earnings. Among couples vlth children. 52 
percent were inovcul out ol'|)Overty by wives' eariings. The propor- 
tion of workimi w.le couples with no children at the comfortable or 
above. le\eK increased Irom 55.'t peicent to 85.7 percent, while 72 
percent moved Trom getting along or below to comfortable or above. 
Among famihe^ with children, 30 percent of diose at the poor, near 
poor» or getting along levels were mo\ed U) comfortable or above by 
wives* earnings. 

In short, wives' earnings ol'ten move their lamilies out of poverty 
and, more generally, to luglier living levels. Thi.s effect is likely to 
become even nu)re important over the next decade as wives* attach- 
ment to the labor force increases. * 



Sitifitc'Pareut Families 

The income of wonKMi who head families, mostly single parents living 
with children, is much lower than that of two-parent households 
(see Figure 3.10). These diUVrenci^s in average income between one- 
and two-parent families occur partly because low-income families are 
more likely to divorce, separate, or have omc ol'the spouses die than 
are higher income llmiilies. Most of the dilference. however, occurs 
because fainil> iuc^)me inu.st De .shared betweiMi two households and 
is not always shared ecpiitably. Figures 3. 1 1 and 3. 12 (and Appendix 
Table (:.12Vshow mean incomes of divorced, separi»»ed, and widowed 
women with children. All experience a decline in lamily inctnue 
between the last year of marriage and the first year uAer the break, 
\Nhicl» IS In and large not recoveied during the Ibllow' ig lhre(» years. 
Widowed women experience l(\ss sharp income declin(»s than the 
di\orccd and separated, lliougli their beginning inctnne position is 
lower. W'onuMi in the upper-inconu* levels have larger income d(»- 
clmes than otIuMs, but they begin and also end up at liigluM- hovels. 

Farnmgs of single mothers are the most important source of in- 
come I'or their liou.sejiolds, pro\ iding on the average betwe(Mi 00 and 
70 percent of I'amih inctnne. As we would expect, woukmi who are 
luunarried and househokl heads contiibiite more to their lamily 
income than married wxmien contrihnti* to dieirs. Table 3.(3 pres(»nts 
the data for 1968 to 1977 on years luuiiarried women had earnings. 
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The Satiotis Fmnilivs: 1960-1990 




Dtvorctd. hightr Incorpt third 



S«par«ltd. h)oh«r (ncorn* third 
Divorctd. mlddk Incomt third. 

DIvorctd. lowtr lr>com« Ihird 



St paratod. middia Incoma third 
Saparattd. low«r Incoma third 



IMan1ao« Marital brtak 



Yaar pott Ik tak 

2 3 



Figure 3. 1 1. Moan Family Income of Mollicrs before niul after Divorce or 
Separation by Ineoine Thirds during; MarnXue. 1908-1977 (Sourca Appen- 
dix Tahhf C. 12.) 
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Figure 3. 12. Mean FainiK tnconu- of Widowed Mollior.s before aud alter 
Death of Husband hylixoine Thirds during; Marriage, liK)8-1977. (Source, 
Appendix Table C . 12,) 
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Tabic 3.6. Proportion of UiiiDarriciI Women K»rtung Greater than 20, 50, and 75 
' Percent of Family Income for Specific lAMigtlw of Time, 1968- 1977 

>'i7if'v Eormivis Cn'utvr than 20 t\'nrnt 



Aar in MS 0 I ) 4-6 7 9 10 



1 k. 07 
I'ItZ 1 


18.8 


IU.5 " ^ 


6.3 


16.8 47.9 


."JO I? 


2K() 


16.7 


10 4 


15.1 ;u.3 




21.6 


11. r 


9.6 


22.8, 31,7 


Total 


22.3 


13.2 


9.3 


19.1 3a 1 




>Vrtiv ttith h animus Civntn 


• than :}0 Pvu vnt 


18-27 


2(K8 


Kll 


10.5 


27.2 31.3 


. 28-37 


31 7 


22.3 


1L2 


14.3 20.6 


38-17 


29 3 


lao 


13 2 


19 8 . 19.8 


Tot,il 


29 0 


18 5 


12.0 


18.8 21.7 




\cnrs tttth KtmnnuK Crcatcr than 73 Vcrccui 


18^27 


29 2 


117 


10 5 


Hi) 2Z9 - 


28-37 


.|7,() 


19.1 


10.1 ^ 


13 () 9,5 


as- 17 


39.5 


'ZOA 


12.0 


18.0 • 10.2 


" Total 


IKl 


19.1 


lUl 


17.1 117 


Sol Kt K Sep ApjM lulu 1 aUx 




ArfW AtU\ til 


100 (!tu' to kiiukIiu): VUOJ 



SiirprishigK, a .sub.stdiitial luiiuher ui'uiiinarried women (22 permit) 
neyer had yearly incoine.s greater than 20'pereent. Forty-one pereent 
never earned more than 75 percent of" the yearly income. Obviously, 
nmnarried women wer<» receiving income ap.irt from their own earn- 
ings. They may have receivcnl alimony, peiLsions, or social .security, 
or perhaps other househohl members contributed to these family 
incomes* Ohier women (between 38 and 47 yeans old) contributed 
less to the total family income than younger women. Older unmarried 
women may r<*p resent a more heterogeneous group than younger 
unmarried women (more divorcees and widows) and may" receive 
income from a .wid(»r variety of sources. 

Unmarried Vomen, like married women, contribute more to yearly 
family income as tlieir attachment to the labor force beeoiue.s stron- 
ger. Kighty percent of the unmarried women who worked for ten 
years contributed more than 20 percent of the total family income 
((hita in Appendix Table C. 13). Of those single women working two or 
three years out of ten» only 37 pereent contributed more than 20 
percent of the yearly family income over the number of years they 
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worked. Lookiijg at the single women who coiilrihuled over 75 
p.ercent ol\lhe > early laniily income, we see that 26 percent who 
worked all ten years earned most of thi» total lainily income, wliereas 
only 3 percetit of the wpmen who worked two or three years contrib- 
uted signjficinitly to the family (»arnings in thos(» years. 

•U'omt'/i'.v Occupations and Kaniini^s 

Despite recent increases in labor force p*nticipation, lu lull-tinu» work 
status, and in woineii*s income, the contrilnitions of .wives to hus^- 
band/wife family earnin.us do m)rmiUch the husbands" contributions. 
The income of both female-headed families and womcMi living alone is 
also lower than that of men, One reason is that many women work 
parl-linu», part*year. aiul iuternu'ttently o\er a period of years. 

A second reason for lower earnings has to do with the occupations 
that wonuMi tend to > into and the pay scales of those occupations. 
Table 3.7 shows the occupational distribution of working \N'ouieii and 
mean earnings by occupation. In 1978 the largest t^roportious of 
women were clerical workers, ser\ic(* worktM's, operatives, and pro- 
fessionals. Nh)re detailed occupational categories sbow i»vi»n more 
clearK that women are concentrated iii a relati\eK small iiuuiber of 
occupations. Interestingly^ the occupations of women lia\e not 
changed nnieh since 1U()(). \Voiuen go into secretarial aiul clerical 
work, light factor) iusseuibly work, retail sales, services, and cert»uuof 
the professions — particiilarh teaching, nursing, and social work. 

Table 3.7 also shows the mean earnnigs in 1977 for women workers 
b\ occupation and compaies the luean eainhigs of uiak* aiuMemale 
year-rouud full-time woikers. The mean earnings of female wtnkers 
stand at about 5() percent of those* of males, a rate that has been 
MirprisiiiKh constant over time. In 11)55 the nu»tlian eainings of 
year-round full-time female workfMS were about (M percent t)f mah»s, 
ho percent m U)()5, and 59 percent in 1975. The ratio of fenuile to 
male earnings has* if anvlhiug, declined slightly over tiine.^ 

Like so nian\ other patterns we ha\e examined in this report, the 
ratio of female to mah* earnings varies by ag(\ I'ipu'e 3. 13 show s 
ratio for year-roiiiul full-tin)(» workers l)> age groups in 1977* 'fbe 
ratu) IS highest foi women in their 2()s, falls duriiij; their 30s and earlv 
'|()s» then rises again m their late -lOs and 50s. While woiiuMrs earii' 
lu^s th) not rise as rapidK as men s as tlie\ iiiovi* from youth to middle 
age, neither do they fall as rapidly during the older ages. 
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Table 3.7. Profile of Women's Labor Force. 1960~197S 
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1^77 
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Professional Technical 


12.2% 


13.6% 




$8,991 


$12,350 


S2 1.320 


ManaKertal-A<hnlnistrative 


0 ' ' 


B.l 


03.4 


«,2()5 


10.329 


20.633 


Sales 


7.6 


. 6.9 


41.8 


' 3,933 


8.(M)6 


18.6-16 
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29.9 




79.H 


6,239 


8.U37 


14.314 


Craft - 


1.0 


l.S 


5.6 


' 6.199 


9,838 


14.838 
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15.0 


\\M 
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Other Income Sources 

Figure 3.10 .slums thai onl) about ol pcMtrnt of all ll()u^(*lu)l(ls in 
1977 had u ycMr-roniui rnll-tinio working IunuI. 'Hk* Dlhcr 4() portonl 
of luni.scholds niclndod Nonio vonnji ablo-lxxlit'd adults, but most 
wwc honscholds cif tli(» i^KKmK, the disabled, and fcuiale-luMded 
families with clnldnMi. Tliwe latter liortsebold.s rel\ a good deal on 
inconio from public and private .sources ()tber than earning>. 
growth of pubhe assistance* programs be partK nvsponsible lor 
the increases in independent households set up bv the eldeiK and 
female-headed families. 

fable shows the soinees of all income in n)77 for selected 
households. Social security "accounts for about 10 percent of the 
income of tlu)se (v) and o\cr. with pri\ale pensions and other private 
sources adding about M percent. Public assistance (mand\ Aid to 
Kanuhcs with l)cp(»ndeut ChildrtMi. or AFDC) pu)\ides about a third 
of the total income of young siuglc»-pareut families, but uudc^r 10 
percent when tlu* singie-parcut head is ov(»r 25. Private sources 
imauiK alimon\ and child support) contribute about ^) percent of total 
income. 

Both socral securitx and public assistance ha\c\grc)\\n o\er the past 
lew decades. Between lOoO and 1977 the pcMcenlagc* of (hose o\er/)5 
c»hgil)le lor social secniitx benefits gn*\\ from 23 percent to well over 

percent. In the same period the average numlhb pavment for a 
relircul worker and bis wife grew Irom S71.7() to S373 10. inorc than 
keeping up with the o\er-all growth in family income/^ Old age. 
survi\cns. and disabiht\ lusurance pa\iuents grew from about OA 
percent of l(»lal peisoual income in 11)30 to about 3 S percent in 107(5. 
while the perecMil of the population o\er Go grew from 8.1 to 10 (i 
perccMit. Public .issistance and reflated payments grc»w only fiom 
about 1.0 peiceiil of Ic^lal personal Income in 1930 to about l,tt 
percent in 1976 (Figure 3.14). 

Social security is espeeialK important to older men and women 
li\ingahmc\ Fxpanding c4igibilit\ and rising benefits occurred at the* 
same tune as hcvulsbip rates mcrcasc^d among older men and women 
U scuMUS icasonable to infer that the two trends are rc^atcnl. and that 
the expansion of public assistance pro\iclecl the finaucial backuig that 
cMiahled oIcIct men and women to c^stablish inclcpcMulcMit living 
arrangements. AFDC and other public paymenls ha\e airecled llu» 
hcMdslup ratQs of single-paieut lamihes in a similar fashion. Although 
public assistance is onl\ a small proportion of the income of single- 
parent families in geiiei al. it is cpiite important to young woinc:u. The 
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lahlc ti.H. Prop(irtion «f AKfircg^ .»« »ncome from Various Sources, 1977 
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PiKurc 3. 14. Transfers ;is a Pt»ra»nlam» of A>^;rf^ato Pi»rs<mal income, 
1950-1976. (Source: Appendix Table C. 15.) 
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availability of public a^sistanct\ if only as a iranralio^ial source of 
iiicAuie. ensures the fiuaucial haso that makes it possible for siiijde, 
tliv )rced, and separatoil wouumi with childreu to h(»acl their owu 
hoi schohls. i 

Beciuise oFchauj^es since HKiO hi the headship rates ofohler lueu ^ 
ana women and of siuj»^e and previously uiarried women with chil- 
(jrj^u. chaiijies in average iueouie of those household types Ure dif- 
fitjdt to interpret, Wliat is clear is that the relativi^ rates of expansion 
Oflgovcruuieut transfer projjranis hand-iuduud with chauj;es in the 
pclverty rate^ for v;wions popidaliou groups since 1900 (scu Fij^urcs 
|}/l4 and 3 15). Poverty rates for those 05 and over in 1U77 were about 
!4p percent of their U)59 \v\'rK indicating; a s(d)stautial rise in over-all 
standard of liviuj» for older people. Poverty rates lor feniah^-beaded 
llnnilies fell less drainatically: 1977 rates were about 65 percent of 
1959 levels. Evidently social .security has elVectively moV(»d ohier 
/people out of poverty, while pid)lie assistance and other sources of 
/iuconie Ibr'feiuale-headed lamilies have b«'tMi less eHectivc, 

Today alny)st all elderly people live in iiuh^peudent households and 
' almost all are covered by social security. Any changes in the relative 
income of ndn-workinj; households, therefore, are likely to arise 
simply from chanj^es in the levels of public benefits and in chauj;es in 
the other sonr^'s of income available to those who ai-e not full-time 
workers. Social security benefits are now indexed by law to the 
Consumer Price Index and are likely to renuiiu at about 10 percent of 
previous w;ij;es for the uveraj;e worker. Private pensions may expand 
to fill some of the income j;ap for older people, but in 1977 th(»y 
accounted for only about 14 percent of tlieaj^^regiite income of those 
over()5, lvarninj;s IVoiu part-time work \<*ill pr(d)ably continue to be. 
as they are now, an important source of income for the elderly. We 
wcmhl Cxpect. tlioujili, to coutiuiu* t(» .see a substantial income .Uiip 
between die households of ohKr people and those of year-round 
fnlbtiine workers. \\V would also expiTt the proportion of the elderly 
in poverty not to move above the pov(»rty r.ite for other population 
j»roups bwiuse of the income Ihu^r j;uaranteed by .social security. 

Trends iu public assistance are harder to )nediet. Welfare is cer- 
tainly more controversial than social S(»eiirity and more likely to be 
cut kick dnrinj; times of j;overniuent biidj;et tij^bteuiuK. Tliis uiay^ 
lead to more doublhiji up by some sinj^le-parent families, or— ioii-* 
tlniiin.U ii trend that is already e\ ident— more reliance on earniujis. 
Whatever lia))peiis, tli(» >;ap betweini siiij;U -parent and two-parent 
families is likely to rcMuain larj;e. 
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Income DifferentUih- in 1990 , 

Although the distribution of households is likely to loci. (juite differ- 
ent by 1990, there is uot uiuch reason to expect that the substantial 
income dlHeieuces between types of households will change much. 
Women s. earnings as a percentage of men's are increasing slowly, if at 
all. The incomes of two-worker, families and of Working single-parent 
(female) families relative to oue-worker husband/wife families are 
likely to 'increase somewhat because yf increased work hours by 
wouun. but not becavise of women s increased wages.* We expect the 
gap to \*iden slowly between one- and two-worker husband/wife 
families and to narrow slowly between female-headed and husband/ 
wife families and between working men and women hviug alouts 

Social security income relative to wages is likely to increase some- 
what over the next few years as more and more social security 
recipients are eligible for fidl benefits, and then to level .off. The 
future of public assistance is much less certain. We would expect to 
see a slowly narrowing income gap between non-working and work- 
ing elderly households; and a widening gap between working mid 
non-working households and b(»tween one- and two-worker house- 
Imlds of other ages. 
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Senator Denton*,.! will ask one niore question and then submit 
the others in writing for the record. 

Dr, McGraw, what in your opinion is needed to reinstitute this 
sense of commitment that you speak of into those parents who 
have been neglecting childrearing responsibilities? 

And how would you reinstitute in the children some degree of 
— ^tromniitment to the family in turn? 

What is the nature of this commitment? What can be done? 

Is there anything you would like to say on that? 

Dr. McGraw. Senator, this is a very mtangible kind of thing. 
Where do values come from? How are values eroded? 

I know when you came back from Vietnam you were astonished 
at the way our traditional values had eroded so quickly. I noticed 
that with great interest because many of us who were here while 
you were there were also wondering the same thing. , 

Senator Denton^ You can only imagine the kind of contrast I 
saw. 

Dr. McGraw. That is right. 

I would say that what has happened in recent years has been a 
rediscovery of the importance of the intangibles of the fabric of our 
society. I think during the 1960*s and 1970*s it was just not consid- 
ered important. There were other priorities. The notions of commu- 
nity ties, roots, family ties and traditional values were somehow 
just lost sight of. 

I think there has been a rediscovery of the importance of social 
tabric as a support to the individual, which is superior to Govern- 
ment programs. It is something that you can't always measure 
through opinion polls so that the social scientists can measure it. 
But it is there, nevertheless, even if they have to measure it in 
these other terms. 

So, I think that is the first thing: that there has been thgt redis- 
covery and that change comes primarily through the atmosphere of 
culture and the fabric of society. ! 

I think people in the media have to bear a tremendous personal 
moral responsibility, for the images they project at the expense of 
other images; the news stories th^t they project at the expense of 
other news stories. ^ 

People are rediscovering that there is something really more im- 
portant that we must recover, whether it is in our community, or 
in family groups. Boy Scouts and other groups are enjoying a resur- 
gence. » 
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I am not one that believes that all problems can be solved by the 
Government. President Reagan, without advocating that the Feder- 
al Government is going to be the engine by which we will restore 
traditional values, has nevertheless sent signals which change the 
, atmosphere. I believe that everyone has aii opportunity to cnange 
the atmosphere and I think that is how it is going to be done. 

Senator Denton. And I guess although many of us are capable of 
some sort of special movement from within our own characters, w^e 
are all to some degree a victim of the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves. 

We certainly found ourselvesr in more difficult circumstances in 
the 1960*8 and 1970's and yet perhaps you would concur with me in 
this: I find tremendous mspiration in the observance that it is 
often the young who from within themselves, perhaps having seen 
the scene deteriorate to its present condition, whose conscience has 
rebeled against it, and then, you know, almost miraculously 
become so dedicated and I hate to use the word "pure" because it 
sounds corny, that it inspires me. I see more kids that way percent- 
age wise-than I did among my own crowd when I was a kid. 

Dr. McGraw. The young people in the 1960's and 1970*s, exem- 
plified an idealism and a desire to help others. ' 

But there was something that- was going on at the same time, it 
was important to go into the inner city and to help other people 
less fortunate, at the same time the moral fabric was not viewed as 
important. It was considered important to have large numbers of 
people whose conduct was guided by a moral code, is a right and 
wrong. Indeed such as moral code was viewed as irrelevant or even 
wrong, and in need of change. 

Love in the family, a strong family life, and a recognition of the 
dignity of human life and traditional values, these are the means 
by which people learn to care for others. Strong family life makes 
it all possiole. 

Senator Denton. That is where it all started. 
* Dr. McGraw. Recognizing the dignity of all human beings. 
' Traditional values are not negative; they are an absolute necessi- 
ty. 

Senator Denton. Well, that is not a judgment rendered only by 
the older generation. It is across the generation g^p. 

A young man who is the head of the Guardian Angels came 
down from New York and testified. He said just what you said. He 
said we have the wrong role models. What do you expect? You ask 
the kids what the role models are and, who is it, Burt Reynolds is 
always No. 1. 

In our day we might have had 17 or 20 movie stars You know, 
like the Long Ranger. It is different now. 

But the youth see the problem and identify it the same way as I 
think we older people do. 

Thank you very much. 

We will submit more questions to ypu in writing. 
Our next witness is Dr. Jack Meyer, economist, American Enter- 
prise Institute. 

Dr. Meyer, I am concerned about all factors that may tend to 
weaken family relationships, including those instances where the 
Government steps in and takes over responsibility that has tradi- 
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tjonally been the family's. And this has implications not only for 
the family, but also for the economy. 

We are looking forward to your testimony. Dr. Meyer. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR JACK MEYER, ECONOMIST, AMERICAN 
\ ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

fir. Meyer: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

.With your permission, in the interests of time, I would like to de- 
liver simply an abbreviated version of my testimony touching some 
of the highlights and then submit the full statement for the record. 

The effort to meet basic human needs and to improve persistent 
social problems in the United States has been on a collision course. 
Over \the paist two .decades, rising Federal outlays for social pro- 
grams have been .our answer to the social problems besetting us. 
These rising outlays have emerged from a pattern of initiating new 
progratms, broadening the coverage of existing programs,, and in- 
creasing benefits per recipient. This pattern has been accommod^it- 
ed in the past by the willingness of the American people to cut de- 
fense outlays as a'^thare of GNP and liye with higher taxes and the 
adverse, (effects of large, continuous Federal deficits. But, in recent 
years, the tolerancfe of U.S. citizens for all of these ways of financ- 
ing this growth in social spending has been wearing thin. 

The collision results from the fact that the need for human serv- 
ices will continue, and may even accelerate as the elderly popula- 
tion swells in the future, at the same time as the public willingness 
dwindles to meet these needs through some combination of cuts in 
realdefense outlays, higher taxes, and deficits. 

Recent 4ata from the U.S. Office of Management and Budget il- 
lustrate the dramatic* growth in social spending. Total Federal per 
capita real outlays for social programs doubled as a proportion of 
all Federal outlays over the past two decades. ^ 

Chart 1 in my testimony shows that the large increase in social 
spending occurred at the same time as defense spending^ fell as a 
proportion of all Federal outlays. Indeed, about half of the build-up 
in social program outlays was rendered possible by the drop in de- 
fense outlays , from about 10..5 percent of our national output in the- 
mid-1950'sito about 5 percent in the late 1970's. 

I might add that the trend is a little deceptive because the de- 
fense budget grows every year it nominal terms, but I am talking 
about real ierniis. 

A further disaggregation of these Federal outlay figures reveals 
that the surge on social spending over the past two decades oc- 
curred despite little if any growth in programs targeted primarily 
to lower income\ groups 'since 1972. Programs accessible to all eco- 
nomic groups— vyhich include various retirement programs and 
medicare— have accounted for a large portion of the surge in 
spending over the past decade. 

Now, I tnink it\ is important to recognize that a number of our 
retirement programs, as currently structured, represent ticking 
time bombs, Failure to make any alterations in the benefit struc- 
ture facing future^ retirees or in the financing mechanisms will 
lead, ultima :ely, to^an explosion of costs. 

1 • ^ 
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In the Federal Civil Service Retirement System real outlays per 
capita have roughly tripled over the last 12 years and now account 
for about 30 percent of the payroll for Federal civilian workers. 
But, according to the President's Commission on Pension Policy if 
this retirement system were funded according to provisions of 
ERISA— that is to say, if the Federal Government practiced what it 
preached to the private sector— outlays for retirement would soar 
to nearly^ 80 percent of payroll. 

In poverty, income maintenance, and retirement programs, we 
need to pay more attention to improving work incentives for able- 
bodied, healthy, individuals. High effective marginal tax rates on 
earnings discourage work effort; in a short-sighted effort to save 
current outlays through sharp benefit reduction rates associated 
with increased earnings, the government has glued people back 
into a state of dependence and, ironically, probably boosted Federal 
outlays over the long*haul. 

Regrettably, some of the disincentives for work by welfare recipi- 
ents were augmented in the recent 1981 Omnibus Budget Peconcili- 
ation bill, and the Reagan administration, which supported these 
changes, has proposed further steps in its fiscal year 1983 budget 
that would exacerbate this problem. 

In last year's legislation the Congress effectively repealed the **30 
and a third" rule that at least provided some incentive for an 
AFDC beneficiary to increase work effort. Under the new law, the 
disregard may be applied only for the first 4 months of employ- 
ment. After 4 months, every penny of net earnings is subtracted 
from welfare benefits, effectively negating any advantage to cur- 
rent recipients of continuing to work. 

I think in evaluating the program changes we should understand 
that some changes may save the Federal Government a few dollars 
today, but could cost the taxpayers more tomorrow. And it could be 
costly also to the social fabric facing low income families. 

Congress could improve work incentives for current program re- 
cipients either by lowering the benefit reduction rate under indi- 
vidual programs like AFDC or food stamps or by capping the cumu- 
lative tax rate for those receiving benefits from more than one pro- 
gram. 

The 1981 Reconciliation Act also allows States to 

Senator Denton. Excuse me. 

Capping what? Would you say that again, please? 

Dr. Meyer. By capping the cumulative tax rate for those receiv- 
ing benefits from more than one program. 

So that, instead of lowering one of them, it would simply say that 
the combined tax rate couldn't be more than say 70 cents on a 
dollar. ^ . 

In fact, one of the ironic things is I find that the same people 
who complain about high tax rates facing business people and rela- 
tively high income people have not addressed the even higher tax 
rates facing our low income people. I think what is fair for one is 
fair for the other. 

Senator Denton. How is that? I am not familiar with that: that 
*-the higher tax rates occur at the lower income levels. 
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Dr. Meyer. Well, the problem, Senator, is that as a female head 
of a welfare family begins to work, after 4 months she loses an 
equivalent amount of benefits 

Senator Denton. You mean in effect, a tax rate. 

Dr. Meyer. In effect, a tax rate. It is not a Federal income tax 
rate. You are quite right. I should put a quote around the word 
"tax". 

The 1981 Reconciliixtion Act also allows states to institute re- 
quired workfare programs for AFDC recipients and authorizes 
States to offer a work supplementation program. The administra- 
tion and .the Confess now seem to place more faith in requiring 
many AFDC recipients to work than* in motivating them to work. 
It seems unfortunate and unfair for the Federal Government t6 
reduce the incentive to work through changes in programmatic fea- 
tures and then tell the States to find a way tq get recipients work- 
ing. 

The judgment implict in this legislation is that in female-headed 
families where no children are under 3 years old, — that is the cut 
off— the woman's day time hours are always spent more produc- 
tively at VfoAi than at home. I question this implicit premise. .Soci- 
ety may save a few dollars in public assistance payments as these 
women work at low-wage jobs, only to lay out many more dollars 
through the juvenile iustice system or other systems as children 
without much parental attention get into trouble. 

'Senator Denton. Exactly. 

Dr. Meyer. And I think we need to pay more attention to the 
impact of these requirements on family life rather than trying to 
save a fev/ dollars here and there. 

Frankly, I would prefer to offer "financial inducements to work so 
that those who wish to will do so, but permit those household 
heads, male or female, who bej|ieve that their family needs are 
better served if they postpone working to stav atihome. 

We need to question the basic structure of a program like AFDC 
that makes benefits contingent upon both unemployment or under- 
employment by a male head and employment by a female head of. 
household. 

Public assistance recipients are not the only Federal benefici- 
aries to face stiff work disincentives. The strong penalty on earn- 
ings above $6,000 per year for social security recipients discourages 
work among the elderly who can work and wish to work. The 
Reagan administration had an effective plan for phasing out this 
earnings ceiling in its 1981 social security reform plan, but this 
prudent phase-out was a casualty of that overall proposal. 

These penalties on work are not only pennywise and pound fool- 
ish 

Senator Denton. Do you mean that Congress has finally dealt 
with it or the Reagan administration altered it? 

Dr. Meyer. Well, the proposal was, as I recall, Senator, fairly 
quickly withdrawn. It ran into something of a fire bomb. 

There is a task force set up now that I believe is under the direc- 
tion of Alan Greenspah, appointed by the President, to study the 
social security program. I am sure that the Congress is participat- 
ing in that, too, and, of course, studying it through its other com- 
mittees. 
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But we still have a stiff disincentive on work, It has been ad- 
dressed in the Congress, but it has yet to be significantly altered. 

These penalties on work are not only pennywise and pound fool- 
ish from the perspective of the Federal Government, but also dis- 
piriting to beneficiaries whose sense of self-worth and usefulness 
"would often be enhanced by voluntary participation in the work 
force, 

Beginning about 2 years ago, the share of our resources devoted 
to defense spending started to increase. At the sanie time the rate 
of increase in social spending by the Federal Government has 
slowed, but not by nearly enough to avert huge ongoing Federal 
deficits, given planned defense spending and the limit to future tax 
increases already enacted. The combination of these trends is likely 
to yield huge Federal deficits even as sharp cuts in social programs 
are enacted. Indeed some experts have estimated that such deficits 
would be in the range of $200 billion per year in the mid-1980's, or 
even higher, * ^ ^ 

Although our competing goals— holding down an increasing tax 
burden, reducing deficits to improvp our chances for reducing infla- 
tion and interest rates, and increasing our defense capabilities— are 
not inherently irreconcilable, it may be extremely difficult, in both 
economic and political terms, to make significant progress on all 
* three fronts simultaneously over a short period of time. Therefore, 
it is vital to establish priorities among these objectives, while indi- 
cating that none of the goals is being abandoned, and to establish 
realistic timetables for achieving them. 

Now, in closing let me say that by delivering an adequate quanti- 
ty and quality of social services at a lower resource cost, we can 
lessen the need to respond to the' evaporation of available funds 
simply by cutting eligibility or reducing benefits. None of these 
^ strategies is desirable. 

Regrettably, structural reforms in social programs often fall 
victim to short-term budgetary concerns. Thus, long-term buJg- 
* etary relief is sacrificed to the reluctance of any current policy 
regime to forego short-term savings. Ovei^ the past decade welfare 
reform proposals were discussed and discarded. Th^ plans entailed 
somewhat nigher costs initially as a result of lower effective tax 
rates and more equal benefits across geographic areas, but held out 
promise of an eventual slowdown in outlay growth as improved 
work incentives encouraged welfare recipients to substitute work 
for dependence. 

A similar situation exists in health care. 

By reforming the system^ of retrospective cost reimbursement, 
open-ended tax subsidies, and a heavy reliance on Government 
planning and regulation characterizing our current policies, we 
might achieve an abatement in health cost increases over time 
without jeopardizing the quality of or access to care. But, the 
growth in outlays will not be reduced immediately, and could accel- 
erate under these proposals, while increased revenues may initially 
be minimal. 

Instead of a promising set of reforms in Jiealth care, however, we 
have seen, from both the Reagan administration and its pred- 
ecessors so far, a continuation of budget ceilings, rate caps, and 
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cost-shifting as the Federal Government strives for short-term sav- 
ings. 

Finally, to the extent that these opportunities for reform are 
missed or postponed continuously, efforts by the Federal Govern- 
ment to cap or reduce its own involvement in these programs will 
only shift the difficult choices between tax increases, benefit reduc- 
tions, and price controls to lower levels of Government, There are 
numerous examples in areas such as housing, child-welfare, and 
health care where programs could be re-directed away from costly 
delivery mechanisms to more effective, efficient strategies that are 
also more consistent with consumer choice and the dignity of pro- 
gram participants. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Meyer follows:] 
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The effort to mett basic humin needs and to « improve persistent sociil 
problems in the United States his been on a collision course. Over the 
past two decades, rising fediril outl'ays for sociil proqrints hive been 
our answer to the social problems btstttinq us.^ These risinq outlays 
have emerged from a patttrn of initiating ntw.programs, broadening the 
coverage of existing programs, and increasing benefits per recipient. This 
pattern has be«a accomodated In tht past by the willingness of the 
American people to cut defense outlays as a share of 6NP and live with 
higher taxes and the adverse effects of largii continuous federal deficits. 
But, in recent years, the tolerance of U.S. citizens for all of these ways 
of financing this growth In social spending has been weiring thin. 

The collision results from the fact that the need for human services 
will continue, and may even accelerate is the elderly poDulation swells in 
the future, at tJie same time as the public willlnqness (K^indles to tneet 
tWese needs through some combination of cuts in real defense outlays, 
higher taxes, and deficits. Recent skimlshes over proposed cuts In 
such progrims is Social Security, Medicar4, Medicaid, AFOC, and Pood 
Stanps draMtize this collision, but are merely a warm*uD exercise for 
the najor battles looming ahead, is ongoing social needs conflict with 
other national economic and foreign poli<;y objectives. 

Through an expansion of social welfare spending, the U.S. has nide 
Iniplicit promises— and signed a kind of "social contract"— which it will 
find increasingly difficult to meet. We have enacted and enriched an 
array of spending programs that cannot be fully financed in today's 
climate that features an upturn in real defense outlays, a limit on the 
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fcdtr«1 tix burdtn. «nd « dtsirt and connltwtnt to rtducc ftder«1 deficits. 

In ^ vltwt spending on' sxli) welfare progrms his qocten out of 
controls md I $iy this is one Mho Is syivithetlc with the ilms of ilmost 
ell of these proqraws. Indeed, meny of these proqrwis hive ppooerly 
• addressed the problem tOMird which they were lined, md there Is i 
conslderible Mount of "ethology" reliting these progrinis to evils which 
thty hive not ciused. The problem Is thit we cm no longer ifford the 
totil cost of these progrm, is they ire currently structured. Noveover, 
this sobering reality will not b# slgnlflcmtlv iltered by m ill-out 
attack on "fraud and abuse." Uhlle I favor reducing fraudulent claims 
under social programs, I a« not as sanguine as som observors about the 
'"^y^^"!^*. of the net savings that are likely to emerge froM a "crackdown." 

It Is tenptlng to attribute the growth of overall federal spending 
on social prograies slwply to the Initiation of new programs and the phasing in 
of beneficiaries under existing program* if these factors were largely 
responsible for outlay growth, we could stop Initiating new programs or 
entitling new groups and presune that the spending growth would taper 
off* But, the growth of spending on social welfare programs In the U*S, 
reflects.not only these factors, but also such factors as demographic 
changes which will be accelerating, not tapering off? the fault;* design 
of so«t programs which builds In excessive Mst^lncreases, and lax claims 
review procej:ses. These factors, taken toljether, will continue to Increase 
both the number of ellglbles and the benefits per recipient, a^ least 
until fundamental changes In program design and admlnlstratlo;;^ are developed. 

Recent data from the u«S« Office of Hanagement and Budget Illustrate 
the dramatic growth In sxlal spending}* Total federal per capita real 
outlays for social Programs (including alT payments to individuals, 
education and training programs^. and social services) doubled as a 
proportion of all federal outlliys over the past two decades* 
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Table 1 



Federal Govepniwtnt Outlays for Soclil Progrims 
as a proportion of Total Federal spenoiriq 



Fiscal year 

1960 
1967 
1971 
1981 



Percent 
28.5 
33.4. 
44.1 
55.5 



Source: Calculated fro«i data compiled by the Office of 
Management and Budqet, 1981. 

Thus, after adjusting for inflation jnd population qroKth, federal 

outlays for social progpa«s rose from 28.5 percent of all, federal outUys 

In 1960 to 55.5 percent In 1981. In dollar terns, real per capita outUys 

for social programs rose from $332 In 1967 to $745 In 1981 (1972 dollars). 

^- Chart 1 

FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR DEFENSE AND NOHDEFENSE PURPOSES* 
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Chart 1 shows that the large Increase In social spendlnp occurred at 

the s««e tine as dtfense spending fell as a proportion of all fedtral 

outlays. Indeed* about half of the build-up in social proqran outlays was 

rendered possible by the drop in defense outlaws from about 10 1/2 percent 

of our national output in the mid.l950's to about 5 percent in the late 1970s. 

It is important to disaggregate the sum of all non-defense federal 

1/ 

outlays. One useful distinction isolates social proqrams* from all 
other non-defense outlays. Chart 2 reveals that over the past two decides 
the growth in non-defe:ise outlays has stemmed primarily from the qrowth 
in social programs. The "all other" category was about the sane percent 
of total outlays and of GNP in 1980 as in i960. Moreover, social programs 
are unlikely to bear the brunt of the iipact of budget cuts in the early 
1980s. Even though some individual programs mi.y be cut sharply, others 
such as Social Security that arc ouch bigger will remain largely untouched, 
so that spending on these programs as a whole may remain ibout the same 
proportion of all federal spending and of GNP in 1984 as in 1980. If 
this occurs, and defense spending plans remain intact or a*-? beefed up 
further, then the only real battleground against sharply rising deficits 
would occur along the fairly limited turf occupied by non-defense, non-socill 
progrM areas such as revenue sharing, agricultural, and comRunity dev- 
elopment. (See Chart 2). 



Social programs Include all retirement programs (Social Security, 
railroad, federal tpployees and military); une«Dloymint compensation, ; 
medical care; housing assistance: food and nutrition assistance; Public 
assistance; education and training; student assistance; veterans benefits, 
and all other payments to individuals. Other non-defense program areas include 
International affairs; general science, space, and technoloav; enerav; 
natural resources «nd environment; aqriculture; commerce and housing 
iCtedUj transportation; comimjnity and regional development; administration 
of justice; oeneral government; general purpose fiscal assistance; Interest, 
and off-setting receipts. 
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A furthtr disaggregation of thest federal outlay figures reveals 
that the surge In social spending over the past two decades occurred 
despite little If any growth In programs targeted pr1«ar11y to lower 
econoailc groups*^ since 1972, (Sie Chart 3). Programs accessible to all 
tcoftOMic groups^— which Include various rtttrement programs and Medicare- 
have accounted for the surge In spending over the past decade. Real 
outlays per capita for poverty programs rose steadily durlno the 1960s 
and early 1970$ as new beneficiaries were phased Into these programs, but 
under current law projections, will be no higher In 1984 than they^were 
In 1972 (about $150 per capita). Spending under social programs available 
to all Is scheduled to rise In the next three years while poverty-oriented 
programs drop as a proportion of total federal outlays over this period. 

OatT"dV«ggregattd^onf~5tep-further-to-the-progrtrt-area~level 

Illustrate the distinction between trends In poverty programs and trends In 
"all Inc o mt dan ^* ^ n^^^l prnqrifn. Chart 4 shows, the enormous growth 



^Programs targeted primarily to lower tcqnomic groups Include Medicaid, 
housing assistance: food and nutrition assistance: public assistance: 
elementary, secondary, and vocational education: and training, enploytnent 
and social services. 



5/ 



" Programs that are accessible to all economic groups Include social 
security and railroad retirement: fedtral employee and military retirement: 
uneflDloynent compensation: medical care except wtdlcald: assistance to 
studtnts Including GI Bill; all other payments to Individuals: higher 
education and research and education aids; and residual expenditures not 
Included In payments for Individuals. 
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Chirt 4 -~ 
OLO-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ' 




1340 1945 1930 1933 1360 1363 1970 1973 1980 
Jlt-C^<LLputUysr per capita undtr Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, ;^nd 



OraphS of spending under the other two Social Security fupds— Disability 
Insurance and Medicare— would show a similar trend. Between I960 and 1980 real 
outlays per capita under OAS I roughly tripled* 8y contrast, real assistance 
payments per capita under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFOC) reached a peak in 1972 and have tapered off since then* (See Chart 5)« 
In FY 198X AFOC outlays were $8.5 billion, and under President Reagan's 
^oposed FY 1983 budget, outlays for AFOC are scheduled under current 
law to decline to $7.2 billion in FY 1983 and stay at that level throuQh 
FY 1985. Outlays for AFDC would fall further to $5.9 billion in FY 1983 
under Reagan's proposed legislation for AFOC. In any case, despite all the ti 
rhetoric about welfare costs, outlays for AFDC will comprise no more 
than I percent of the Federal budget in the early 1980's. 
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Chart 5 
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One sector where the distinction bttwten poverty socUl programs and 
other socUl prograns brttks down, hoKttvtr, Is hulth cart. Outlays 
under both H«d1care and Medicaid have been doubling In nominal terms 
about every four ytars> Even after adjusting for Inflation and population 
growth, federal outlays quadrupled under Medicare and Increased more than 
four«fo1d under Medicaid between 1967 and 1981 (see Table 2). 
The Food Stamp Program was expanded In 1971, but as table 2 shows, real 
outlays per capita for this program have tripled since this date* Furthermore, 
this growth far exceeds the growth In the number of beneficiaries* In Medicaid, 
for Instance, the number of recipients grew sharply In the early years 
(from 11.5 million In 1968 to 19*6 fflllllon In 1973)* 3ut, between 1973 

and 1978, the Increase was quite small (19*6 million to 22*2 mllllonj.*^ 

Yet real outlays per capita continued to soar over this period, rising from 
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Tablt 2 

The Growth of K«d«r«l Outlay* 
for Stlcctjid Sccltl ?rotr«iitfq 1967-91 
(real par ciplta outlaya. Ittt dollara 
and aa a parcmt oC total fadcrsl outlaya) 



Food Staapa 



real par 
capita dollara 



Farctnt of 
Total Outlaya 



'^icara 



real par 
capita dollara 



Tarccnt of 
TotaloOutlaya 



Medicaid 



real par 

capita dollara 



Percent of 
Total Out ley a 



1967 


$0.70 




$21.30 


2.2X 


$7.40 


0.7Z 


1971 


7.80 


■ :: 










1981 


22.20 




84.40 


6.3 


33.00 


2.5 



Source: Office of Henegcfient and Budget Dete 
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$21.00 in 1973 to $31*S0 In 1978. Thus, while the number of Medicaid 

beneficiaries rose by 13 percent from 1973 to 1978* real per capita 

outlays rose 50 percent. This growth reflects the fact that in recent 

years over half the increase in Medicaid outlays repre.sents utilization 

1/ 

increases by a fairly fixed population. 

It is important to recognize that a number of our retirement 

programs, as currently structured, represent ticking time bombs. Failure 

to make any alterations in the benefit structure facing future retirees 

or in the financing mechanisms will lead, ultimately, to an explosion of 

costs. For example, proposals to ball out the OASI fund by borrowinq 

from the Hedlcare fund represent a classic case of "robbing Peter to Pay 

Paul." As long as we treat the current aqe of retirement with full ^ 

benefits, the current indexing formula, or the current low limits on 

earnings associated with Social Security as untouchable or-4acrosanct,-we„ 

will be faced with a grim choice between bankrupt funds (reneging 

on our social contract with future retirees) or steeply rising payroll 

taxes. Indeed, by the year i:020, payroll taxes on employers and employees 

combined would reach a staggering level of about 21 1/2 Percent under the 
7/ 

present benefit structure. .Moreover, meaningful reforms (instead of 
more Band-Aids) need not rob curient retirees of any of their benefits. 
Instead, they would arrest the process whereby each succeeding cohort of 



y 

See Frank A. Sloan, "The Rising Cost of Medicaid,** forthcoming paper. 

7/ 

" This figure is for OASOHI. It is based on projections of the 1981 
Trustees of the Social Security Administration that assume for the long 
run an inflation rate of 4.0 percent, an unemployment rate of 5.0 
percent, and real GNP growth of 2.7 percent. Less optimistic assumptions, 

. of course, would mean that It would take an even steeper increase In 
payroll taxes to maintain the current benefit structure. 
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retirees .receives a higher llvlnq standard than the preceedinq qroups. These 
changes could be phased in gradually over tirae without adversely effecting 
current, recipients. 

In the Federal Civil Service Retirenent SystefB real outlays per 
capita have roughly tripled over the last twelve years and now account 
for an estimated 30.8 percent of payroll for .federal civilian workers. 
But, according to the President's.Conpiision on Pension Policy (1980), 
if this retirement system were funded according to the criteria established 
under tJte Eiployee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA)-.that is to 
say. If the federal govemmtnt practiced what it preached— outlays 

8/ 

for retirenent would soar to an estimated 7!» 8 percent of payroll," 
To Put such a figure in perspective, consider that it is roughly double 
the proportion of payroll accounted for by nil eiployee benefits, taken 

^ ^ H in 

together, in the private sector." The cofubination of fully-indexed 



cost-of-living adjustments, early retirement with full benefits, the 

rot»i-tfe*tment-cf ^$o(H«l -Securftr^otne-for-dug^bentfl claries , and— - 
other factors has contributed to the disparity between retirement benefits 
in the federal and private sectors. That this situation represents i 
ticking time bomb is dramatized by the President's Cownission's estioate 
of the unfunded liability for accrued benefits under the Civil Service 
Retfrewent Fund— $304.8 billion. A more recent estimate by Congressman 
John Erlenborn places this figure at $469.5 billion. When all nine 
federal pension funds are aggregated, Erlenborn calculates an unfunded 



8/ 

President*s CPnmisslon on Pension Policy, Federal Pension Proqrans," 
January 1981, pp. ii-ill, p. 8. 

1/ 

This proportion was estimated to be 37.1 percent for 1980. See U.S. 
Chamber of Comner^e, Employee Benefits 1980 . 
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liability of $906,8 billion. The Reagin administration deserves some 

credit for its attenpt to address one aspect of this problem in its 

FY 1983 budget proposals. To correct the inequity that finds current 

retirees with lower annuities than those with the same work liistory who 

retired earlier, the Reagan budget adjusts future civil service retirement 

annuities by the lesser of the Increase in the CPI or the increase in 

General Schedule pay for Federal employees, and holds down future adjustments 

for these annuitants until they fall in line with the benefits of new 

11/ 

retirees wtih coiparable service. 

Regrettably, however, the latest Reagan proposal for Federal oay 
dropped the administration's 1981 request that Federal P«y determinations 
be broadened to include total compensation coroarabllity rather thin 

^nnua 1^ pay, ad Ju stments^, bas ed on sa 1 ary al on e , Ot he r reforms with suppoo rt 

frwn GAO and a series of Presidential commissions, such as the broideninq 
of the scope of the Professional, Administrative, Technical and Clerical 
workers survey, are also missing from the administration's latest proposal. 

The need to Improve wsrfc Ipc^ntiv^s 

In poverty, income maintenance, and retirement proqrams, we need to 
pay more attention to improving work incentives for able-bodied, healthy 
individuals. High effective marginal tax rates on earnings discourage 
work effort; In a short-sighted effort to save current outlays through 



■^Congressman John Erlenborn, H ews Release , January 19, 1982. 
■^^Sce Budget of the United States Government , FY 1983, pp, 5-147-148. 
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sharp bentfit reduction rites associated with Increased earnings* the 
govtrnatnt has glutd people faster to a state of dependency and» Ironically, 
probably boosted federal out1«ys ovsr the long haul. 

Regrtttab1y» som of the disincentives for work by welfare recipients 
were lugatnted In the recent 1981^0ffn1bus Budget Reconciliation bill, 
and the Reagan ad«1n1 strati on, which supported these changes, has proposed 
further steps In Us FY 1983 budget that would exacerbate this problem. 
In the 1981 1tg1sUt1on» Congress effectively repealed the '^SO and a 
third' rule that at least provided sowt Incentive for an AFOC beneficiary 
to Increase work effort. Under the new law, the "$30 1/3" disregard 
•ay be epplled only for the first four months of employment. After four 
Months, every penny of net earnings Is subtracted fron welfare benefits, 

effe€t1ve4y-negat1n9~anyHidvanta9e-to--curreflt-re&1p1ents-^f contlnu^lnq ^ 

to work* Moreover, the expense disregard used to calculate net earnings 

was standardized and capped so that over time Its value will shrink, 

further deepening the Incentive to work* The work expense disregard 
was set at $7!i per nonth» and the child care deduction United to $160 
per Mnth per child for ful1-tlM work throughout the month* Also, the 
law liposed an eligibility Unit restricting benefit payments to families whose 
gross faarlly Income does not exceed 150 percent of the states' need 
standards* The Act also tightens the fanlly resource limits by lowering 
the cip on assets (other than a home and one car) from S2,000 to $1,000. 
and allowing states to consider as Income the value of Food Stancs and 
rent or housing subsidies to the extent that these amounts duplicate food 
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or housing components In the state's standard of need* The Reconciliation 
Act also Institutes retrospective budgeting and monthly reporting, and 
requires states to correct payment errors promptly. 

In evaluating the linpact of the benefit reduction rate on labor 
supply, it Is Ifsportant to Include not only the effect on the work effort 
of current recipients, but also the effect on families with slightly 
higher Incomes who are newly qualified by the hlqher break-even llnes^ 
associated with lower effective tax rates as well as the effects on the 
work effort of taxpayers who are supporting both groups. Studies of 

labor supply effects of the AFOC program indicate clearly that the effect 

" 12/ 

on current recipients of higher effective tax rates Is negative. 

Increasing the "tax rate" by 10 percentage points, for example. Is predicted 

4n-two-studtas to- lowei^-emPloynent_r-attsJ)y~in^ftStlfflated_l»4L=:_2.1 

13/ 

percentage points. Studies which Include the other groups are more 
Inconclusive, as the effects on labor supply of new ly^quallfled AFDC 
recipients seem to offset the effects on existing recipients to a 



significant degree.' 



12/See, for exano.le, Irwin Garflnkel and Larry Orr, "Welfare Policy and 
£flt)loyment Rate of AFDC Mothers/ National Tax Journal , June 1974 
27(2), pp. 275-84: Robert Williams. "Pubttc Assistance and Work Effort." 
Princeton, N.J.: Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
1975; and Daniel H. Saks, "Public Assistance for Mothers In an Urban 
Labor Market,** Princeton, N.J.: Industrial Relations ^^ectlon, Princeton 
University. 1975. 

Garflnkel and Orr, op> cit. , and Williams, op. cit. 

For a thorough review of the literature on trtis sub.lect. see Sheldon 
Oanzlger, Robert Havewan, and ko^^-l Plotnick, "How Income Transfer 
Proqrins Affect Work, Savings, and the Income Distribution," 
Journal of Economic Literature , vol. XIX (September 1981). 
pp. 975-1028. 
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A recent survey of the literature on work disincentive features of 
social progriAS by 0^nzigtr» Haveman* and Plotnick Indicates that relative 
to a counterfactual of zero public transfers* the coinbination of all 
social Insurance and public assistance programs reduces work hours by 
transfer recipients by 4.8 percent of the total work hours of all workers. 
Tht authors suggest that this Is likely to be. an upper boundary because 
private transfers would have their own work disincentives* The extent 
to which this reduction In work by current recipients would be offset by 
the effects on the work effort.of others is. uncertain* 

In evaluating prograa changes* we should understand that soine changes 
nay save the federal government a few dollars today, but could cost the 
taxpayers »orc toiwrrow. Proponents of these changes argue that with 
the_pr ior incentives In place, the number of welfa re recipients who 
"worked themselves off welfare* was not very impressive; but this Is not 
the proper criterion. Many people who were still "on welfare** were less 



dependent on wel fare as earnings from work provided a relatively larger 
proportion of their total Incomes and public assistance benefits provided 
a relatively smaller share of their total incomes. As taxpayers, we 
should not prefer a higher total welfare bill with a marginally smaller 

Reload to a lower total' price tag with a marginally higher caseload. 
It Isxnot the number of people "on welfare" that we should focus on as mch 
as how^inany of them are on the path toward reduced dependency on the 
taxpayers^ (If they are able to work) and a relatively greater— even If 



15/ 

See Oanzlgir, Haveman, and Plotnick, op. cit. , p. 996. 
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not yet tota)— rellince on their owi Individual work effort. 

A sliilUr trend 1$ ev1Jent\in chinges in the Food Stimp program 
where the earnings disregard was lowered marqInaUy from 20 Percent to 18 
percent in 1981 and a current proposal by the Reagan administration would 
eliminate the disregard altogether\ and increase the benefit re<luction 
rate from 30 to 35 perctnt* \ 

Congress could Improve work incentives for current Proqram recipients 
either by lowering the benefit reduction rate under individual proqrams 
like AFOC or Food Stands or by capplpg the cumulatlye tax rate for those 

receiving benefits, from more than on^ proqrim* 

<A I 

In addition/ by leaving the capjon the Earned Income Tax Credit 
frozen at $500 per year (where it has been for three years), Congress 
has allowed my beneficial effect on work Incentives associated with this 
progran to erode In real terns. 

___Thfta38UleconcmAtioii^ct-_4lsp^llowSuJ.t4Ut^t_oJjis^^^^^^^ 



"workfare" prograns for AFDC recipients and authorizes states to offer i 
work supplementation program. The administration and the Congress now 
seem to place more faith In requiring wny AFOC recipients to work than in 
flotlvating them to work* It seems unfortunate and unfair for the federal 
governtaent to reduce the Incentive to work through changes in programmatic 
fectures and then tell the states to find a way to get recipients working. 



16/ 

"~ For d CG«prehens1ve analysis of the Issue of work incentives in social 
programs, see Vee Bur*-* "Work Disincentives in Income-Tested Program," 
Congressional Research Service Report No. 60-158 EPW, October 24, 1980. 
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The concept of workfare treats welfare benefits as a kind of "stigma" 
or punishment that uust be Vorked off." In this sense, It Is worth 
recalling that despite the popular nythology (depicting lazy men ref 
to work, only about<10 percent of all AFOC families have a father 1 
home. While 26 states offer the AFDC-UP program for families where . 
father is unemployed, only 5 percent of all AfDC families In December 
1980 were covered under this program. 

The Judgment Implicit In the 1981 act Is that In female-headed 
families where no children are under three years old, the woman's day* 
time hours are always spent more productively at work than at home. I 
9uest1on this Implicit premise. Society may save a few dollars In public 
assistance payments* as these women work at 1ow«>wage Jobs, only to lay out 
many more dollars through the Juvenile Justice system as children without 
njch parental attention get Into trouble. I would prefer to offer 
financial Inducements to worK so that those who wish to work will do so, 
but permit those household heads who believe that their fawlly^ needs 
are better served If th^ postpone working to stay at home. Ve need to 
question the basic structure of a program like AFDC that makes benefits 
contingent upon both unemployment or under^emoloyment by a male head and 
employment by a female head. 

Finally, other features of public asslstancct programs damage work 
Incentives by treating applicants for public assistance who are working 
less generously than current recipients (AF:< denies the work Incentive 
bonus to applicants) and by ending eligibility abruptly when a threshold 
Is reached (e.g., Medicaid and AFDC-UP). The Utter feature discourages 
full -time work by the father of a welfare family and can cause the loss of 



92-634 0-82. — U 
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hundreds of dollars of nedlcal benefits when one doDar Is earned at the 

.threshold line* The fomer work disincentive could be ended by extending 

AFDC eligibility to the break-even level of earnlnq; for everyone, while 

the fuU-tlme work disincentive under AFDC-UP could be reduced by a 

straight earnings test for two-parent fanlllts combined with dropping the 

11/ 

* requirement that a father be unemployed in order to receive benefits. 

We need to alter features of our welfare system that e^lther encourage families 
to break up in order to receive assistance or encourage uneTOloymcnt for 
progran eligibility. 

Put>11c assistance recipients are not the only federal beneficiaries 
to face stiff work disincentives* The strong penalty on earnings above 
$6000 per year for Social Security recipients discourages work among the 
elderly who can work and wish to work* The Reagan administration had an 
effective plan for phasing put thl^^earnings ceiling in its 1981 Social 
Security reform plan, but thjs prudent, phase-out was a casualty of the 
fate of the overall Reagan Social Security proposal. 

Skilled workers in nanufacturlng industries also faced a strong work 
disincentive prior to 1981 fro<n the cuntulativt structure of Unemoloyment 
Compensation, Trade Adjustment Assistance, and.pr^ivate Suppleriental 
Unemployment Benefits. The changes proposed by President Reagan and 
adopted by the Congress helped reduce this work disincentive and end the 
situation in which many workers on layoff actually received more after-tax 
incooe than if they had been working* 

; These piinalties on work are not only penny-wise and pound foolish 
from the perspective of the federal government, but also dispiriting to 
beneficiaries whose sense of self-worth and usefulness would often be 
enhanced by voluntary participation In the work force* 

12/ 

Sie Vee Burke, op. cit. , pp* 83-84. 
I 
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Ficinq difficult choices 

Beginning about two years ago, the share of our resources 
devoted to defense spending started to increase, and today is about 6 
percent* At the same time the rate of increase in social spending by 

the Federal government has slowed, but not by nearly enough to avert 

^ ! 

huge ongoing federal deficits, given planned defense spending and 
the liait to future tax increases enacted in the form of tax cuts for 
I98I->83 as well as the indexation of marginal rates beginning in 1985. 
The combination of these trends is likely to yield large federal 
deficits even as sharp cuts in social programs are enacted. Soiiie exoerts 
have estimated that such deficits would be in the ranqe of $200 billion 
per year,. in the nid«1980's, or even higher to the extent that additional 
defense spendinq increases beyond those currently projected are undertaken* 

Some observers have discounted the importance of these projected 
deficits on the grounds that either there is enouqh slack in our econon\y 
to render deficits relatively harmless or that the deficits continue to 
be « relatively snail percentage of our GNP, smaller than for many other 
countries. But, while deficits may be less problemmatical in < slack 
than a bouyant econony, the dangers of deficits cannot be easily dismissed. 
First, because of the rise in the so-called full-enployment unemployment 
*ate, our definition of ''slack" has changed over time, so that there is a 
tendency to believe, mistakenly, that we have enough slack in the economy 
to render sizeable deficits relatively harmless. Higher rates of 
uneflplqyment today than in earlier periods of our history are a reflection 
not only of slack demand, but also of denoqraphic chanaes in the labor 
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force and of extended Voluntary search for work. The Utter development 
has probably been fostered by the adverse work incentives incorporated in 
sofie of our social programs* 

Second, the share of GNP accounted for by deficits must be tneasured 
against the available Pool of savings. If we. had a savings rate as hiqh 
as the Federal Republic of Germany or Japan, there would be less reason for 
concern about deficits of the magnitude that are projected through the mid-1980'S 
But, in our low-savings econony, such deficits would use up a very larQe 
proportion of the total pool of savings* and would surely limit housing 
and capital formation. The contention that the savings rate will rise 
enough to make room for such deficits, thereby averting higher Interest 
rates, is more of a hope than a reality, and reflects an unduly sannuine 
view of household behavior. Instead, we are likely to see a squeeze on 
private investment which, in turn, will both coiplicate the 
task of our monetary authorities and contribute ultimately to lower 
productivity and supply shortfalls as private investment projects are 
postponed. What I am suggesting is that federal deficits add to inflationary 
Pressures if they are monetized because they constitute dissaving and 
ar« unlikely to be offset by sharply higher rates of personal and business 
saving. But, If deficits do not lead to a more expansive money supply, 
they win drive up interest rates, with an adverse Impact on housing, 
automobile purchases, thrift institutions, etc. 

The process of holding back on an upturn in the tax burden is 
likely to conflict with our desire to reduce federal deficits in the 
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tnsulng years, unltss dttp cuts In fecftral nondefense outlays are accomplished. 
I am not advocating such cuts; rather, I am observing that they would be 
necessary to reconcile the tension among the objectives Inherent 1n 
current govemnent policy. Moreover, the more we want to expand the 
share of our outp^ut devoted to national defense, the more Draconian the 
cuts In nondtfenst outlays would have to be to reconcile the tax, defense, | 
and deficit objectives* 

Although these co«pet1ng goals—holdinq down an Increasing tax 
burden, reducing deficits to Inprovt our chances for reducing Inflation 
ind Interest rates, and Increasing our defense capabi 1 1 ties— are not 
Inherent ly/frreconcl labia. It may be extremely difficult (in both 
economic and political terms) to make significant progress on all three 
fronts simultaneously over a short period of time . It Is vital 1) to 
establish priorities among these objectives, while Indicating that none 
of the goals is being abandoned; and 2) to establish realistic timetables 
for these objectives to reduce the tensions between them, 

A New Strategy; Program Overhauls and Private Sector Initiatives 

The conflict between ongoing social needs and the diminished 
capacity of the Federal governnent to address these needs necessitates 
I) the development of fundamental reforms In the benefit structure and 
the delivery and financing mechanisms of social programs; and Z) a greater 
reliance on private sector Initiatives to alleviate social problems. 
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Progriw Redes ign 

By delivering an adequate quantity and quality of social services 
at a lower resource cost, we can lessen the need to respond to the 
evaporation of available funds by 1) cutting eligibility; Z) reducing 
benefits per eligible recipient; and 3) putting price controls or rate 
ceilings on service providers thit lead to a reduction In the availability 
and/or quality of the services. Hone of th(»se strategies Is deslreable. 

Regrettably, structural reforms In social programs often fall victim 
to short'tena budgetary cdncerns. Thus, 1 onq-term budqetary relief Is 
sacrificed to the reluctance of any current poHc reqine to foreqo short- 
term savings or to Incur a terrporary upturn In outlays. Over the oast 
decade, welfare reform proposals were discussed and discarded. The plans 
entailed higher costs Initially as a result Oi lower benefl t. reduction 
rates (welfare "tax rates") and more equal benefits across geographic 
areas, but held out promise of an eventual slowdown In outlays as Improved work 
Incentives encouraged welfare recipients to substitute work for dependency. 

A similar problem faces current market-oriented ^''form proposals In 
heajth care. Currently, cost sharing In Medicare and Medicaid occurs at 
the ''back-end" when people have Incurred huge medical bills and Is quite 
limited for routine services at the "front-end.** Federal aid to the Poor 
Is Inequitable, systemmatlcal ly excluding millions of People on the basis 
of family status. Open-ended tax subsidies encourage first-dollar 
Insurance coverage for a broad variety of health services which In turn 
has led to Increased demand for services. We have "stacked the deck" 
against a variety of Innovative delivery systems that promise to compete 
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With the dominant delivery system. And we have entangled the health care 
system In a labyrinth of largely Ineffective government regulations. 

Health care reform proposals feature: 1) a more rational system of 
cons«'::fir cost-sharing that encourages people to economize ci the use of 
routine health services while at the sawe tine offering bettt. protection 
for expenses associated with serious Illnesses; Z) federal aid that 
Increases with Increasing need, and vice versa; 3) fixed dollar Instead 
of open-ended federal subsidies to aid those who are unable to purchase 
adequate health insurance; and 4) fair competition among alternative 
health care plans for the consumers' dollar. In the long run, Incorporating 
these changes Into government policy will require a major overhaul of 
federal programs. 

By reformlntj the system of retrospective cost reimbursement, 
open-ended tax subsidies, and a heavy reliance on planning and regulation 
characterizing current government health care policies, we might achieve 
an abatement In health cost Increases over time without Jeopardizing the 
quality of or access to care. But, the growth Ih outlays will not be 
reduced Immediately (and could accelerate) while Increased revenues may 
initially be minimal. 

Instead of a promising set of reforms, we have seen, from hoth the 
Reaqan administration and Its predecessors, a continuation of budqet 
ceilings, rate caps, and cost-shifting as the federal government strives 
for short-term savings. 

In HeUlcare and Medicaid, the Reagan administration thus far has 
offered an agglomeration of marginal budget cuts that simply shift the 
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cost of ctring for th« eldtrly «nd tht Indigent to pttlents, providers, 
and eiployers* This strattgy allows tht actual cost of these programs 
to continue to skyrocket, MhlU chlppinq «w«y the edges of those costs 
and changing their form. In the end, this strtteqy slwly spells a 
combination of cutbacJcs in services to the gr.ouPs In need or a shift in 
the cost fro« taxes to higher out-of-pocket health outlays and higher 
health Insurance pre«1ua$» 

To. the extent that these opportunities for reform are missed or 
' postponed continuously, efforts by.the Federal government to "cap" or 

reduce its cmn 1nv<>lveflient In these programs will only shift the difficult 

i 

choices between tax increases, benefit reductions, and price controls to 

lower levels of government. There are numerous exaniples in areas such 

as housing, chljd-wel fare, and health care where programs could be re-directed 

away fro« costly delivery mechanisms to more effective, efficient strategies 

that are also more consistent with consumer choice and the dignity of program 

participants. 

Private sector Initiatives 
We are now facing a dilemma In social policy: the Anerlcan peoole 
still want to pursue the basic social goals embodied In past government 
programs; but they are reluctant to continue paying the freight. Moreover, 
as people ratify, if not co^npel government's pursuit of other goals (e.g., 
returning the tax increases attributable to past "bracket creep" and 
enhancing our defense posture) a sgueeze Is placed on the qovernnent 
resources available for social programs, exposing this latent contradiction 
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In public attitudes. 

In part, this dllemna ruy be resolved as elected officials perceive 
the public's desire to maintain the basic governmental role In rneetinq human 
needs and ease up on budget cutting. This developnent, which Is 
a1rea<ty unfolding, will force a choice between higher taxes and large 
deficits translating Into either higher Interest rates or Inflation. As 
argued earllsr, basic reforn and redesign of our government programs Is 
a promising way to ease the tension among the public's desires. But, 
such reforms cannot be devised and loplemented over night. Thus, we 
need to pay more attention now to the potential of private sector Initiatives 
for liprovlng our social problems. 

{ do not suggest a greater reliance on the private sector In the 
provision of basic huaan needs such as health care, nutrition, or public 
assistance. These needs trust be met primarily through government 
assistance, and as I have Indicated, we can effectuate long-term savings 
In government proqrants In these areas by fundamentally redesigning the 
delivery and financing mechanlsns and iRDrovinc) the work incentive features 
of these programs. Moreover, I believe that meeting these basic human 
needs is the responsibility of the federal government. These problems 
are national In scope, and will not be addressed by devolving them to 
lower levels of go^Tnment, Such a step would only transfer the difficult 
choices between benefit cutbacks, tax increases, and program reforms to 
the States, and would foster an uneven access to basic social services 
dCr0S:k 9t:u9''«piiic uoutniai »«^« Wniic " ^srl vjtlzMtlsr: '' cf S5iCh '.'Itsl *!Ur?2? 
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services is unrealistic, it would be possible to build more market-oriented 
Incenti yes Into our federal human service programs. 

In other non-defense program areas such as conwunity development, 
housing rehabilitation,, education, agriculture, and transportation, 1 do 
see a growing role for the private sector. We have relied too heavily on 
rigid, uniform federal programs in these areas that are more amenahle to 
localized solutions tailored to local circumstances. 

Concluding Remarks 

It is worth reenphasizing that I view the incr«asing inability to 

fulfill our social contract with program beneficiaries as a major social 

problem in the U.S. The enormous cost of fully meeting the expanded 

obligations of the government to recipient groups is puttinq a strain on 

those who are paying the bill. And, the huge increase in social soendinq 

is not attributable to welfare programs, but rather primarily to program 

benefits available to atl economic groups. Indeed, many of the benefits 

under such social programs are indexed for inflation while most workers do not 

18/ 

have cost-of-living escalator clauses. Moreover, many of the benefits 
are tax-exenipt while earnings from work are subject to income and payroll 
taxes. 

The typical worker in the private sector of the U.S. econony has 
jgy " ~ 

— About 6 of 10 workers in major union contracts (1000 or more workers) 
are covered by escalators, but outside of this sector— which is only 
ibc'j*" cr^c^tcr.th cf the U.S. ^^c^': fcrcc- cscsl iters arc unus-i^. ^crcc;cr, 
escalator clauses in the collective bargaining contracts typically do not 
rMtch the full increase in the Consumer Pr1« Index- The average "yield 
or recovery was 58 percent of the Consumer Price Index in 1980. (Source: 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of labor Statistics)., 
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experienced a decline In real Income In recent years as higher taxes and 
accelerating Inflation eroded the purchasing power of employee compensation.^ 
Many prograta beneficiaries are Insulated from this decline In real Income 
by the Indexation and tax-exempt status of their benefits* And* some of 
these beneficiaries are not Irpoverlshed by any r«eans. The "social 
contract** referred to earlier covers not only the poor, but also groups 
such as auto and steel workers receiving Trade Adjustment Assistance 
while waiting to return to their prior jobs. This progran>--or1g1nally 
designed to relocate workers from dying Industries to more vibrant ones — 
becam largely an Income maintenance program for middle class manufacturing 
workers:. The cost of TAA soared from $34 million In FY 1976 to about 
S3 billion In FY 198U This Is not to argue that social programs serving 
non-poor Individuals lack Justification entirely* but rather to observe 
that the process of raising the protective umbrella to cover more grouos 
has led to a situation where some who are less needy are being protected— 
Qften In a tax-free, Inflation-proof fashion— by others who are more 
needy and more vulnerable to both higher Inflation and higher taxes. 

This disparity between the experience of those who are assTste^and 
\hose who are assisting has both diminished the willingness of worJcgfs to 
continue financing these programs and damaged the Incentive to trade a 
status of dependency for work among benefit recipients who are able to 
work. Indeed* the adverse work Incentives associated with some of the 
overlapping benefit programs have probably Increased unemployment. If 
ways are not round to ease the strain on cne worKinq uupuUtiun niiu I'ju^l 
support both the non-aged In a dependent status and the steadily-swelling 
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nufi*er of aged people, the result could be growinq class and inter- 
generational conflicts in U.S. society. 

In part, these conflicts could be eased by a relaxation or postponement 
of the coffliitnents to increase our defense capability or to reduce 
inflation. A retreat from these objectives, of course, would bring 
other problems and conflicts to the foreground,. I will let the reader 
decide how nwch emphasis or priority to give these different objectives. 
My naln point is thct they cannot all e achl^^ed simultaneously In a 
brief period of time, and the resultant tradeoffs must be soberly addressed. 
These tradeoffs can be reduced, however, to the extent that we are 
willing to 1) remove the non-neetjy fron Income maintenance programs; 2) 
lirprove the work In^tive features of* social programs. 3) tiqhten up 
clains review, returning Programs to their original Intent; 4) redesign 
programs with uncontrollable cost Increases, and 5) rely to a greater 
extent on the resources of the private sector to meet o^r social needs. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Meyer. 

I think that the President is heading more in your direction than 
you might believe. But he had to put some kind of a bandage 
around his finger here in terms of caps, which might not be favora- 
ble to programs. 

Could you elaborate on the role of the private sector m meetmg 
the social needs of the American people? 

Dr. Meyer. Yes. , . , • 

I think that there is a tendency in the country today, which is 
often fed by media accounts of this, to think of a dollar cut from 
the Federal budget, particularly in social programs, as a dollar of 
unmet needs. It is almost like you put an ax to the dollar. 

But, in fact, there exists a wide variety of groups in our society, 
other than Ihu Go-.t;rtiineat, that sr^ hrlping to meet those needs 
We see business, labor unions, church, and neighborhood organiza- 
tions often coming up with low budget, but effective solutions to 
our social problems: youth crime, drug addiction, and so on. 

We are studying many of those areas at the American Enterprise 
Institute. We have looked at programs by firms like Honeywell, 
IBM, and also many labor unions and volunteer organizations 

One of the things that I find— and I think this might be of inter- 
est to you— is that these efforts in the private sector often spring 
from individual efforts related to family considerations. 

For instance, a woman in West Philadelphia that we have talked 
with became Interested in the problem of youth crime when she 
found out her son was a member of a youth gang that was injrolved 
m homicides. She took some direct action that started at the family 
level by bringing some of his friends in this gang into her home 
She ultimately expanded by purchasing the town-house or row 
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house next door and developed a kind of extended family context 
and tried to re-channel some of the energy that these people had. 
And the results were dramatic. 

She now has an ongoing program throughout west Philadelphia. 
But it started with her concern over her son. 

Similarly, a major labor union initiative sprang from the inter- 
ests of one individual, a steelworker, who saw his> uncle very de- 
pressed and deteriorating, having just left 30 some years of active 
^w€^i4^This gradually developed into a small community project and 
is no^^k^ationwide program run by the steel workers union. 

I don'rtnean to suggest, sir, that these efforts will immediately 
fill the gdp. There has been too much of that rhetoric. There will 
be pain^Mof adjustment as the Federal Government scales back its 
effort, but I think we should pay more attention to and highlight 
the kinds of solutions which are developed closer to the people in 
need, run by people whom they turn to and trust in times of need, 
to get an idea of how we might begin to adjust to this scaling back 
of Federal Government programs. 

Senator Denton. Well, I certainly agree with you, sir. I believe 
that we in this field of endeavor up here, especially the staff people 
involved, need not fear that they will be called upon to phase 
themselves out of a job by this federalistic approach because (a) we 
are handling way more than we can give the proper time and pains 
to handle properly, and (b) it is wasting money. And they can be 
put to work, if they will but find the will to shift the emphasis 
from the ineffective Federal approach, which has grown like 
topsey. 

I can use this example a thousand times, of Socrates when he 
went through his many potential governments or democracies. 
Sooner of later the people will proceed and get their hands in the 
till and the elected officials will start favoring greed over the indi- 
vlduaKs best interest. And I believe that in our conscientious effort 
to avoid that we were successful in perhaps the last 15 or 25 years, 
during which time frame we got into it in a big way. 

Dr. Meyer. I would like to add one tTiing to that. 

In addition to studying more and highlighting more of the role of 
the private sector, we should also look at the various barriers that 
the Government, particularly the Federal Government, but also 
State and !cca! gcvernmonts, have placed in front cf these self help 
groups. 

Senator Dknton. I agree with your premise. I think there is one 
major weakness in what the. administration has done. 

we intend, as you know, to work with you all on this and we will 
tr>. The problem with welfare reform is the incremental approach 
you can take. But we will try. I have Paul Laxalt and others 'en- 
couragement to go ahead and do it. 

Dr. Meyer. I am sure that the President didn't intend to dibcour- 
age work effort, knowing his philosophy. I think that the work dis- 
incentives ma> be an accidental side effect of steps he was taking 
for other reabonb, which he felt were justified for other reasons. 
And I understand that. 

But I was going to bay that I think the Government at all levels 
hdb placed barrierb in front of these people. Credentialing require- 
ments. Someone referred earlier to tax incentives for a grandmoth- 
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er or an aunt to watch a child instead of all this institutional day 
care. , 

Well, it turns out there are many requirements in certain areas. 
You have to have a masters degree in social work or you have to 
meet this and that zoning code, which if you are a residential unit 
•you can't do. 

But across the Federal Governnient there is a whole panoply of 
these kinds of regulations that need to be studied, as well as incen- 
tives that the Government could use. 

Senator Denton. I think you have answered the remainder of 
our questions, at least 80 percent. 

So, I want to thank you. Dr. Meyer. I look forward to a continu- 
ing relationship with your Institute. 

I would like to thank the few members of this audience that 
have remained. It is not a very exciting subject perhaps, but I 
think a lot of the action required to solve the Nation s source of the 
illness is in the area we have been addressing this morning. 

Thank you again. Dr. Meyer. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was adjourned at 12:50 p.m.] 
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